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1g" When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed iw these columns, please state that 
you saw them in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
—— 


SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 
Good News. 


(35 cts.) This ning Sabbath School has 
won a multitude of friends, and needs no p from 
those who have heard its sweet melodies. But all 
should try it—and be pleased; the young are 
sure to be. “ It may be Far,” “ Beautifn ,” and 
“Hear Him Calling,” are three of the 270 glad songs, 
which make the use of “ Goop News”’ a perpetual joy. 


Shining River. 


(35 cts.) Is a book of the and 
cellence as “ pesee eS mapa a oa only as the ene 
f com equally . t your 
and owe sail on this “ shining river,” making the way 
vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like “ Beautiful Vale,” 
“ Shining Land,” or “ Like the Stars.” 


CHORAL PRAISE. (20 cts.) Is a collection 
of Chants, Songs, and short Anthems, for pal 
Sabbath Schools. The beauty of its contents com- 
mend it to any denomination. 


Those who play the organ for Sabbath-School Sing- 
ing, will welcome the new 
Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies, 


($2.50, Boards; $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
Reed- style, are excellent for the “ organ touch ” 











general ex- 








and practice, and are un fresh and interesting. 
Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

168 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





RIDPATHEH’S 
U.S. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and h, will be taught by 
fourteen teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” ‘‘ Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,” “‘ La Fontaine,’’ ete. e director of the 
school will conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and delivera course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and@ history. 

The e of the is ready, also “The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin,” 
and the pamphlet “ Introduction to the T: of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. SAUVEUR, care Henry Holt & éo. 

The pamphlet, published by Henry Holt & Co. 25 
Bond creek, New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 

The following letter from President Eliot is printed 


with his permission: 
; HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
‘ : Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 1878. 

Dear Sir:—I have read with interest your ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the etes of Ancient Lan ,’ and the first 
chapter of your ‘ Talks with Cesar,’ and desire to thank 
you for the advanced sheets. I believe that the com- 
mon methods of teaching languages, ancient or mod- 
ern, to children and young Ew v: need to be pro- 
foundly changed, and changed in the direction of your 

Natural Method.’ Your persevering efforts to make 
known your method, and to demonstrate its advantages, 
seem to me, therefore, to be of public service. 

“ Believe me, dear sir, very truly yours 

“ CHARLES W. ELroT.” 

Information concerning board can be obtained by ad- 

bp Mr. sa! _ wpe of Saehtest College, 
provide and lodging er clubs or 
separately, for all who apply. ' 

(a See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
fom M. E. Littré; in No. 17 (April 25) a letter from 
® of. Tyler, of Amherst Co’ and in No. 19 (May 9) 

€ alp list of the entire corps of teachers. 170 


PARIS AND EUROPE. 


Gi Soctionds Resse Peigon te te naa 
, ’ um » Switzer- 
land, and Paris, 65 days, inelnding everything, 3400 
gold: "Also tickets ire independent travel, at reduced 
Pee by all ocean steamers and throughout ee 
BOND. Bout Reatt toe Aes to Woe 
F ERICA 
Me ithe 


? ’ 

















MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill,;each under the ch of 
a skilled imstructor. (2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members of the 
Institute, and including, among others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by ROBERT R. 
RAYMOND, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. ABBA 
GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, by 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Boston ; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Gold- 
smith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; two 





lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by JOHN 
TETLOW, Principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston; a course on Geology, by L. 8. 
BURBANK, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. ‘ 


GBEEK AND LATIN, taught by - * + +  * JOHN TETLOW, A.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ELOCUTION, - HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 
(formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornell University.) 


GERMAN (the Heness-Sauveur meg - - - ~ - MARIE MEHLBACH, 
(instructor in Lasell Sem., Aiburndale, ., and Dr. Sauveur’s Assist. at Amherst, last summer.) 


FRENCH (the Conversational Method), ae - - - PHILLIPPE pg SENANCOUR, 
(instructor in French in the Boston Latin School.) 


INDUSTRIAL, DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method), - BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, 
(for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 


PHONOGRAPEY (the Graham Method), - "+ «+ + TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD, 
(for nineteen years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of classes in phonography.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, J. C, GREENOUGH, A. M. 
(Principal State Normal School, Providence, R. I.) 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, - - - «- LL 8 BURBANK, A.M., 
(Curator of Geology in the Boston Society of Natural History.) 


ENTOMOLOGY, - ——_ 7 © _ 2 er - BENJAMIN P. MANN, 


ZOOLOGY, - 
BOTANY, - - - - 
Local Attractions: The place selected, VINEYARD GRovE, Mass., (comprising Oak 
Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the ‘‘ Cottage City of 
America,’’) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, meee parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
sea- at all hours ; mess of li ; and the absence of everything objectionable 
in the form of vice and dissipation. A well-equipped «go free to all members of 
the Institute, will be opened under the direction of Mr. P. F. Ferns (Supt. of the Y. M. C. 
U. Gymnasium, Boston), who will give thorough instruction, on special terms, in School Cal- 
isthenics, and in Swimming. 
Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 
nses: Tuition in any one branch for the whole term, $15.00; for a shorter time, 
$4.00 a week. Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 
N. B.—For special information in regard to any Department, send for circular to the 
rofessor above-named in charge thereof ; addressing Mr. TeTLow, at 27 St. James Avenue, 
ston; Mr. PurNaM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss Menisacn, at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston Street, 
Boston ; Mr, ELLINwooD, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. BURBANK, at Woburn, 
Mass.; Mr. GREENOUGH, at Providence, R. 1; Mr. MANN, at 18 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 


For further information, apply to Homer B. SpraGue, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 170 aeow 





Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLECE, CRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


1@- Opens July 9th, and continues Six Weeks. 








GERMAN, FRENCH, AND LATIN ON THE NATURAL METHOD OF SAUVEUR AND HENESS, 





It will be similar, in all respects, to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur, at 
Amherst College. Its aim will be not only to teach languages, but also to familiarize instruct- 
ors with the Natural Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned, 
for circulars giving full particulars, ““SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES,” 143 Tremont 


Street, Boston, Mass., until June 20; after that date, Iowa College, Grinnell, Towa. 
HENRY COHN. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. SAUVEUR. 
New York, April, 1878. 

I learn with the greatest pleasure that you have decided to open a Normal School of Languages in Iowa, 
The knowledge which I have of your power as a teacher, your learning and your zeal, make me prophesy the 
success of your undertaking. You are » master in the practice of the Natural Method for the modern 

and your Latin lessons in the Normal School at Amherst have convinced me that you understand 
equally well their application to the ancient languages. You are eminently qualified to familiarize teachers 
with the system. I am confident that you will accomplish in the West the work which I have tried to do in this 
part of the country, with all the success that I could hope for myself. My best wishes will follow you, my 











dear sir. I am loyally yours, L. SAUVEUR. 
To Pror. HENRY COHN, Princ. School of Languages, Boston. 170 a 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF RY LOCUTION BEMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 
ON AND ORATO will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
x 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ’ Le ee advantages given Su ring and se 


Summer term July 8th. Gpectal opportunities (or . Stammering cured. t es 
T nrc pally vt ye and of Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Summer Course. J. W. ise taan AL, Prook. Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


of known calibre an 


School Pro 
Schools. Circulars,with RHO! endorsements,for s 


J+ Maat ith Sts mens Univeraey I, ole Wee 


merhorn as THE School Agent in this cor 
and THE 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. 
tablishment has a tithe of hix« 


—— 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, end 


American Scuoot Enstiture, Este, 1°: 
Provides FamNies, Schools, Colleges, with Teac» 
character. res 
reliable Teachers seeking positions, Sells and 1 
rties. Gives Parents information of 


From Rev. C. V. Spear, A.™M., Maplewood 
Pittafield, Mass.—“ I have always regarded Mr. § 


rson to bring together reliable Te; 
@ riv; 
advanta 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, 


For Teachers and other Adults, 


I, General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by 

Mr. C. F. MABERY. Fee, $25. 

II. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Technology, by 
Mr. H. B. Hopers, Fee, $25. 

III. Determinative Mineralogy, by Mr. W. H. MEL- 
VILLE. Fee, $25. 

IV. Ky ay Botany, by Prof. Gzo. 8. GOODALE. 

ee, $25. 

V. Geology, by Prof. N. 8. SHALER, Fee $50. 

Each course will last six weeks, The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near 
Cumberland Cw, Kentucky. The fees are payable in 
advance, by mail or in person, to ALLEN DANFORTH, 
Bursar, Cambridge, Maas. 

A circular whigh gives full information about these 
courses may be’ meg applying to JAmEs, W. 
Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, -» enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 67 deow 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will y 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new votlope walling, 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman's be gp P 


gi enn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and pte, Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical ss 


and Winter Quizzes are free (except for 
pyre lig allie ay y—gg me oy. . 
RACHEL L. Bopuey, A.M., Dean, No College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 
EHIGH UNIVERSIT Y—Tuition Free. 
Civil, Mechanical, and es ees 
emistry and Metallurgy; Full Class Instruction ; 
French and German; English Literature; International 
and Constitutional Law; Psychology and Christian Evi- 
dences. For Registers address 
THE REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
166 d (M) Bethlehem, Penna, 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science, 


Chemistry, Mineralogy, Zotlogy. For circular address 














H, CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 170 f (i) 
PERA GLASSES. (0.f52."ctatpa’ Shi 





croscopes, Thermometers. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BLOWPIPES. 


Improved BLOWPIPES and SETS of accompanying 
INSTRUMENTS for 


STUDENTS. 


Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


DRAWIN @ INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses Telesco Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pine” 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & es 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(er MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. Zz 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Erepenee B Y. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 St., N. Y. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 




















Wee 
6 Boston. 


15 cents. Address T. W. 
166 


Cniversity 
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MAGIC LANTERNS, FP E. B. BENJAMIN, | «=, { PROGRESSIONETRE | ees. 
; ’ A measurer of improvement, for fecating school 
For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. : “ah 10 Barolay St., New York, honors, prizes, privileges, ete., for tm vement. 
‘er Lis (| incite ati a few leading pupils, this method ree 

1 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Toes ep Importer and Manufacturer of a ti all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
? , hy olar. It gives equal chance to every le of 


tar Send for Catalogue. SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; + ii and invariabl 
; eeeert') HX iaake . y rewsids effort. Price 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, P we PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible ease, ‘Hen 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. ; = ie AGENT FOR ibe Maid I Bovv! Ne 
School, Church Ss NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, TDhay 
, - FOIL, WIRE, éc., ée. Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Hall, and Office ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS; IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 


F urniture, Received the First Prize at the oe Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 
Of the most improved pat-| finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICALS. 
terns. The FEARLESS is the Lange cloth bound 4. Cotalogpe, vom each. N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS, 161 zz 
only bolted and braced School mats SiGe «.0) Ge & YEAH : 


Desk, and has no equal. - - tines ¢ on 
ee | Cea Highest Award and Medal from the 
MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. | oe ee nal De ee eae eet 


16 Hawley-St., Boston. SF Wily aah Ae I. ey 
° E 5 Ree So | ae LAFLIN’S PATENT 
M oO ABLET , Me Py ~ Hi es 8. OM NS, ’ P | R ‘ A t 
For Siate-Pencil tA, REM” LD nilinwnin,. spd arior owin ppara US, 
0.1, 54, x 8% inches, two marking- surfaces, } 4 cents, Z i | Pen A at al % A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
‘ My Bie x 7 ane “ ‘ \ , ee ' a ~ In your house, adapted for young and old, male 
“4 . xas “ “Mg “ y and female, from five years up. FIFTY DIF- 
“ 65 xo “tw “ ‘ YY Tm mat ae ote FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE, 
“ 6, ie x ou a = 40 The only Rowing Apparatus 
——— Sates b me light, —_—- —_ wre eh: ‘ pun wee ® es 
e e © es rece o ce. ress “ \ “us . Oo n 
, rN Swany ns 8 " fo Bratt Pen. Eeston. 149 | 4 = wiz = teacher in colleges and schools in | Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
, tA ; Fists : : = - 2 uro 
bd BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


comBs) ‘Ziih ‘ PES RID Pag = Used and recommended by the 
Tortoise Shell and <>, ‘2 DP A ~. leading Physicians of this and 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 









































JEWELRY. This cut is a facsimile ‘ - : ;  — : =. 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid : ype > 3 : fe See only $10.00. 
Serdar t Res wane anid phate oc “EF fh NY < =A Sy ce Ge Sent on receipt of price to any 

Solid Gold initial, $2.50. Gold plate or % “fe boca : = = = part of the world. 


ee See a 2\C Teo) EN = J. M. LAPLIN & CO. THE COMMON SENSE 
m ae a SS nk al oa nage - . me —— Ww 
°ONIILO HILDRETH & CO., fe). eee oe Sa aS : : * 35 Union Square, oak C SENS 


Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 0, Totus 3 ‘Gru x os “==> Broadway and 17th 8t., non 
Retail Store Seca M AS a tal, >t and 108 ——-. — Bent WV ood Desk. 


156% 423 Washington St., Boston, 


A. @.' SREECOED, E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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ay? 40f uojs0g 
up 2by aj0g 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

&@ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and eens | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S Oc Min 
STEEL PENS,| ; = ) USE=a SUSE 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) «= sxc ive | pEvSPAMIG C, 

8 i 


MARE name and des- 
WARRANTED. ignating No. I@~ Catalogues of Physical Apparatus,| Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in RITING Nks 
The well-known original and popular Nos., fully illustrated, with descriptions, price full, omitting illustrations, will be sent Fluip Stal \ Ne v [AX, 
The 7 EALT  MucilAcE,é. 
amie Best Known. Estas isHen, 1824. 


303, 404, 170, 35 1, 332, 20 cents. free on application. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
sommes crurer™ cera, HALL & BENJAMIN ee 
HENRY HOE, re rt ee Ks Mbpiptiidnd Wiitidete ila - Ss AMBERG’S 
< = CHEMICAL ana \ “ , j 
f sik gue STATONER FoR. PHILOSOPHICAL a Cabinet Letter File 
ST Ef R 1BR 4 0 K’S ; APPARATUS. é ma Is the only File in the market which will put you ins 


Pp a AY I) ATP ~ 
Scientific Supplies 4 it) ait ‘ iy § ; position to find any or all of the letters of any corres- 
. \ ae ‘ pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce such 
OF ALL KINDS. ' bik \ i | | @ result than any other File now in use requires. 


191 G fF Vin | ! 2 -9s . 
: ati Street, UL AIL is ms \ iy Ae | No Binding, Folding, 
sins nit ne i \ Zag Writing, Dating, 
Send 6 cts. for large Illustrated , be” yy Numberi Pasti 
aud Priced Catalogue. | ex ee T . atte’ earteg 
eee : | or any objectionable feature. 
Improved Holtz Electric =| 


Machines ,—give 6-inch spark S89 
—@i a , F Trent p_.__ _| Wewmake 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 


well made, for $20. 
Descriptive Circulars of same different requirements,—besides the ordinary 


Rit te 


isi A. R R Is O N 5 S 0a JR. ) nell M.D. [ean ; ——— “SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 


W 3° i l ‘sok i p Sold by Stationers throughout the world, 
rity 5 aks neil BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. FASHIONA 
ag ‘ Betablished in 1 zz |e Ais aame, 30 ABLE CA. har tt ghia SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR: 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, School i. 10 cen’ outfit, 10 —— ¢ 
me tg ies deo. i ate CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Send for Circular to Ww Miredes used 
155 az HARRISON INK co., 5 Murray 8t., N.Y. it ea BAe. Ve tesler eit t peu erat nin‘Boxton. 71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
per day shhome. Sam worth $5 free. a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit | cation THOMPSON 08 apple 59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 
$5 to $20 iain. Portland Me. $66 tee’ Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, ' Street, Boston, finows'& Got ite so 163i 70 Queens "LONDON, ENG. 
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(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
The Best in the Market. 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
McCLEEs & WARREN, Managers. 166 tf 
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and J. Duboscg, Paris. 























J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig 
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SILENT POWER IS MIGHTIEST. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
More strong than thunder’s rending stroke 
Is sunshine that upbuilds the oak, 
That lifts the cedar’s arm on high, 
Kindles the violet’s tender eye, 
And o’er wide regions, frozen long, 
Wakes clay to life, and life to song! 


The noiseless, everlasting heat 

Of lightning’s cool, invisible feet, 
Stirs every living leaf and bud 
With pulses of a stainless blood; 
And only in some brief revolt, 
When reek invites the crashing bolt 
It turns, and down the riven sky 
Hurls the loud anger of its cry; 
But, by a million lives confessed, 
Its mute empire is mightiest! 


Fresh dews that shine in grass and flower 
Exceed the roaring storm in power, 

Even asin beauty,—that yet lives 

In the new forms their beauty gives, 


Niagara, for grandeur, awes 

The trembling soul its thunder draws 

To look upon that headlong leap, 

And hear the shout of deep to deep; 

But the wide hush of April rain, 

Rustling with Autumn’s golden grain, 

And gleaming, where the sun melts through, 
With every bloom’s predictive hue, 

A mightier force reveals in act 

Than all the plunging cataract. 


The jar of action, and the noise, 

Are but the engine’s lack of poise, 

That sooner into ruin reels 

For weight of its uncentered wheels. 
Majestic billows of the main 

Roll murmurous o’er their central plain, 
And only on some abject shore 

Are weakened into rage and roar. 


If the far fires that warm our globe,— 
Waft of thesun-god’s flaming robe,— 
Shoot dismal thunders down his sky, 
Deep in their natal gulfs they die, 
And only the serené, pure light 
Comes with its flood of silent might. 


O, balanced like a whirling star 

The all-untiring forces are, 

Enveloped, in their vast career, 

With their own silent atmosphere,— 

A faith, that, in its calmness great, 
Seems the self-consciousness of Fate, 
And that unconquerable Will 

Which, mastering all, is swift and still, 
Sweeping the sword-arm’s mighty curves 
From afirm point that never swerves ! 


Ah, then, passes thy soul in peace 
Thou Builder for the centuries! 
Since mightiest of our forces run 
Still and resistless as the sun. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Our Prrtis.—Rev. Dr. John Hall says four perils 
threaten our young men,—shallowness, a mistaken con- 
ception of what constitutes success, a certain unsettled- 
ness in life, and the danger that comes from being sur- 
rounded with enervatinginfluences. He also says there 
are four perils threatening the community,—a defective 


public spirit, a weak commercial conscience, an exagger- 
ated idea of personal freedom, and the feebleness of re- 
ligious life among us. 


TEACHERS AND EpvucaTionaL JouRNALS.—There 
are teachers who say they are too poor to subscribe for 
an educational periodical, If this is true, they are too 
poor to teach, and should quit the profession. Indeed, 
such a statement suggests, whether properly or not, that 
such teachers are poor in two senses. “Where there is 
a will there is a way.” Poverty is too often urged to 
cover up the want of a strong inclinatiom. When a 
teacher is determined to rise in his profession he will, 
in spite of his meagre pay, find some way to supply 
himself with educational food. There are some teachers 
in this country whose pockets are, for months at a time, 
free from the touch of money, that never fail to keep up 


their subscriptions to school journals; while there are 
others whose pockets are never entirely empty, that 
never subscribe at all for school journals. It is cer- 
tainly a sad commentary on the profession of teaching 


to say, that of the 250,000 teachers in the United States, 
the names of probably less than 50,000 are on the sub- 
scription-books of the educational periodicals of the 
country.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Less Tak, mMorE Strupy.—The teachers of the 
present day, speaking of them generally, talk too much. 
The time has been when teachers talked too little. The 
routine of instruction was run in cast-iron moulds. To 
assign lessons in text-books, and hear them recited, ex- 
hausted the ordinary demands on a teacher’s powers. 
This cold, unintelligent rote-work, finally induced a res- 
olute reaction. The teachers were reminded, as the 
point is expressed in the New Bedford Manual, that 
“ A prominent difficulty in schools is that the scholars 
do not know how to study. They do not know how to 
analyze statements, find out definitions, apply princi- 
ples, obtain illustrations, Therefore it is often more 
important for a teacher to study a lesson with the schol- 
ars, than to hear it recited after it has been studied. 
Such a method, the teacher leading the scholars on step 


by step, exciting their minds to work earnestly, but 
preventing any groping in the dark, is so valuable that 
it is specially enjoined upon the teachers.”—Henry F. 
Harrington, Supt. Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Epucation: Rerorm.—The very essence of educa- 
tion is reform. To educate, in the true sense of the 
term, is to elevate and improve. This is, indeed, the 
only means whereby either the individual or the race, 
or any portion of the race, can be raised from a lower to 
a higher estate. All just and legitimate processes and 
agencies employed in promoting morality and religion 
and human welfare, in any direction, are educational 


processes and agencies. The preacher of a purer and 
higher code of ethics, the apostle of an ennobling relig- 
ious creed is, and must of necessity be, a teacher and an 
educator.—The Educational Weekly. 


Wuat 1s WANTED.—Rote methods should be avoided, 
and pains taken to give clear and correct instruction, 
with careful explanations of words and principles, so that 
pupils may know and understand what they study. In 
the use of text-books it is facts and principles which are 
wanted, not the exact phraseology in which they are 
stated. A clear and correct statement that is under- 
stood by the pupil, though it may verbally vary from 
the language of the book, is sufficient; and oftentimes 


it is better for the pupil to express the thought in his 
own language; always better than to repeat parrot-like 
language whose meaning is not comprehended.— School 
Committee, Bristol, R. I. 


Goop Pay ror Goop Tracners.—lIt is self-evident 
that no school can be successful without a good teacher; 
and the only way to obtain a good teacher is to offer a 
reasonable compensation for his services. We will see 
the reasonableness of this assertion when we consider 
that a person who is qualified for teaching school is also 
qualified for almost any kind of business; and the same 
qualities of mind and character which make him a suc- 
cessful teacher, will secure him success in almost any 
occupation in life.—Bradford Reporter. 

A Bap Po.icy.—To retain a pupil afterschool hours 
as a practice, hoping to create a new interest in the 
pupil by asking him to confine his attention for a longer 
time to the incomplete study, is an unwise measure. 
And if he is kept as a punishment, the teacher is more 





|punished than the pupil; for the two are looking at 








each other with no kind feeling. Each is tired, ner- 
vous, and exhausted. Besides there is physical inca- 
pacity in the case, ofttimes. So long atime the mind 
can be confined and no longer, to one subject, or to sim- 
ilar subjects. Let the pupil go home, or at least go 


into the fresh air. If the teacher could meet his to-be- 
punished pupils after the lapse of an hour, and that hour 
to be spent by each in the open air, some good might 
result.—N. Y. School Journal. 


Primary. — Accustom a child, as soon as he can 
speak, to narrate his little experiences, his chapter of 
accidents, his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to communi- 
cate what he has noticed in the world without, and 
what he feels struggling in the world within. Anxious 
to have something to narrate, he will be induced to give 


attention to objects around him, and what is passing in 
the sphere of his observation, and to observe and note 
events will become one of his first pleasures; and this 
is the groundwork of the thoughtful character.—Zz. 


How to Srimutate Pupris to Reap.—One way 
to stimulate pupils to read is this: Every Friday after- 
noon, in connection with other literary exercises, call 
upon each scholar to tel/ to the school something that 
will be worth listening to and remembering. In this 
way a skillful teacher will soon have a reading school. 
And what is read in this way will be remembered, as 
we always remember what we read to tell to somebody 
else. This exercise has nearly all the arguments in its 
favor that can be used in behalf of declaration or recita- 
tion, and some important additional ones It encourages 
general reading, and it gives pupils practice in express- 
ing thoughts in their own language, two very important 
points. A teacher cannot spend a part of his time more 
profitably than in stimulating his pupils to read. A 
young man who makes good books his friends and com- 
panions is on the high road to general intelligence, and 
is in little danger from the allurements of vice.—Zz. 








SCHEDULE-TEACHING IN BOTANY. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


As botany used to be taught in school and college it 
must have been uninteresting enough. Indeed, we 
have had many middle-aged people express to us their 
horror of it. It was associated in their minds with ob- 
scure and formidable terminology, — with lessons in 
books, not with lessons in nature. We have seen sys- 
tems recommended that appeared especially contrived 
to render pupils insane. No wonder that they have 
been viewed with abhorrence. 

In a properly-conducted science class to-day, we begin 
at once to study Nature. According as the teacher pre- 
fers, he puts the seed or the flower before his pupil for 
examination. He gives him a microscope and shows 
him how to use it. He tells him to carefully sketch 
what he sees, to observe all things, and having so ob- 
served, to think. Why is such and such a thing so? 
How did it come about ? The good teacher will not 
put puzzles before his students, but he will present 
problems. It is astonishing, too, how soon an intelli- 
gent pupil will begin to offer correct answers upon mor- 
phological points. 

* One of the most useful plans of work is by means of 
the schedule. This may be employed from the very 
first lesson. For instance, we give out to the class a 
few seeds which have been soaked in water, and with 
these, blank schedules. The student has, in his text- 
book, learned the few terms employed; if not he can 





consult the glossary. His schedule reads thus ; 
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1. Is this seed that of a mono. or of a di-cotyledon ? 

2. In either case, what would be the venation of the 
leaves ? 

3. What numbers would prevail in the flower ? 

4. What would be the structure of the stem ? 

5. Is the seed albuminous or ex-albuminous ? / 

6. What is the purpose of the albumen ? 

7. What is the position of the embryo in relation to 
the allumen ? 

8. State the parts of the embryo. 

For each day’s lesson such a schedule is used, pre- 
ceded by a talk from the teacher. The new one sim- 
ply adds to the old. All answers should be clear and 
concise. Brevity of expression is thus taught. Soon 
the pupil begins to describe what he sees with wonder- 
ful accuracy, and to draw in a way which (this is not 
meant for sarcasm) astonishes himself. By-and-by, 
when a plant is given him to analyze, he uses his own 
description as a guide; if there is a blunder anywhere, 
then it is his own. He goes back and sees where the 
trouble lies, and corrects it. I am more and more de- 
lighted, as I continue teaching, at the results obtained; 
but to secure these results one needs more than a half- 
hour’s, or even a whole hour’s recitation per week. Care- 
ful observations cannot be made ina hurry. At present, 
I am a good deal troubled in mind as to what is the best 
way of securing honest and pains-taking work in in- 
sufficient time. I am convinced that if I have a pupil 
who professes indifference or disgust (and I seldom have 
either), it is because of two things,—lack of time for ex- 
planation, or absence of the necessary microscopes. 
What one does not understand, he cannot be very en- 
thusiastic over. In our private schools, where the cur- 
riculum is crowded with multitudinous studies, the 
special teacher of science is at a disadvantage. Still, 
he must do the best he can with his opportunities; and 
the worst even, if it teaches anything from the book of 
Nature, is desirable. I do not know anything pleasanter 
to me in remembrance, than the grateful thanks of some 
whom I have had the opportnnity of aiding. To help 
one groping in the dark, is to perform a Christian deed. 








INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. — (IL) 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Connecticut. 


The artisan school established nine years ago in Rot- 
terdam, Holland, has already two hundred pupils, and 
commands the confidence of that community. Candi- 
dates for admission must pass an examination in the 
simpler rudiments, and are expected to remain in the 
school three years. The institution is both a school 
and a shop, and the time of the pupils is daily divided 
between the two. Drawing, physics, and elementary 
mechanics are prominent among the practical studies 
of the school-room. In the shops a great variety of 
trades are taught, such as stone-cutting, including key- 
stones, steps, thresholds, flooring tiles, and placing 
plinths; masonry, including plain walls, foundations, 
chimneys, niches, sewers, arches, etc.; smithery, or 
making cramps, hooks, hinges, nuts, locks, girders, etc. 
The braziers are taught forging, turning, stretching, 
and soldering, and make water-cans, dust-pans, kettles, 
basins, springs, and various kitchen utensils. The in- 
strument-makers learn to cut screws and worms, forge 
steel and copper, and cast copper objects. The carpen- 
ters make chests, desks, trestles, windows, doors, and 
the like. The painters learn to.make putty, grind paint, 
polish wood, set glass, paint letters, and to grain in 
imitation of marble or the choicer woods. In the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition, the admirable exhibit of the vari- 
ous articles made by these boys, proved alike their skill 
and the practical value of this institution. 

In view of the great variety of the work, and the need 
of individual instruction, twenty-one masters are em- 
ployed in this school. Great prominence is given to 
drawing, as lying at the foundation of skilled industry. 


drawing. There are four other teachers of drawing, — 
rectilinear, architectural, ornamental, and model drawing, 
and one or more in each of the other departments above 
named. The boys draw simple constructions from wood, 
iron, or brick work, such as window-joints, doors, jambs, 
ravelins, stair-cases, roof constructions, brace-works, 
springs, locks, cornices, architraves, ete. The school- 
studies occupy each morning, and the practical instrue- 
tion in the work-shops the afternoon. As soon as the 
boys are made familiar with the tools, they are entrusted 
with practical and marketable work, not sham or play- 
work, but the making of saleable articles for the trade, 
so that they at once feel that they are engaged in real 
business. This plan excites the ambition of the boys, 
and adds interest and dignity to their work. The 
work-shops are of the most approved kind, and are 
supplied with the best tools and appliances. In the 
carpenter’s shop there are benches with their applian- 
ces for eighty boys, and in the smithies are all needed 
forges, anvils, vices, benches, etc., for seventy boys. 
The directors, on whose authority the above statements 
are given, say that on successfully completing their 
three years’ course, these boys rezeive considerably 
higher pay than those who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the school. 

Needlework forms a part of the course of instruction 
for girls in a large part of the elementary schools of 
Europe. In Switzerland 4,373 females are employed in 
schools teaching needlework. In some schools I saw 
these teachers training their scholars in the use of the 
American sewing-machine. 

When one has inspected her technical schools, and her 
twenty-nine industrial schools, he is no longer surprised 
that Switzerland is especially the home of industry, for her 
mechanics are educated and skillful. Though hemmed 
in by mountains, without a seaport, with few minerals 
and no coal, with costly transportation, all freight from 
the seaboard coming over foreign territory, she threat- 
ens the ribbon trade of Coventry, rivals the English in 
muslin and delaine, and the world in watches and wood- 
carving. More than one million watches are made an- 
nually in Geneva and Neuchatel alone. The Swiss are 
an ingenious and industrious people. They believe in 
the dignity of labor, and in the thorough mastery of 
some trade. In their industrial schools prominence is 
given to drawing, designing, and moulding, as well as 
to practice in the trades. Hence the world pays sub- 
stantial tribute to Switzerland for the exquisite taste 
displayed in the decorative arts, their unequaled carv- 
ings, their beautiful chasings in gold and silver, their 
silk ribbons, their watches and music-boxes. 


The Earl of Rosebury says that the cause of this 
rapid progress of Swiss manufacture is plainly “the 
complete and special education which she gives in pri- 
mary schools, and practical schools and trade schools, 
and secondary schools and cantonal schools, all topped 
up by the great Polytechnic Institute at Zurich. The 
Swiss manufacturer is master of his business, and his 
workmen, with whom he is in perpetual contact, respect 
him for this. Master and servant have been at the 
same school learning their craft, and they know it thor- 
oughly.” 

Public schools, industrial schools, and the Polytechnic 
Institute, have in a remarkable manner unified and fra- 
ternized the people of these twenty-five cantons. Though 
separate in race, religion, and language, they are one in 
national sympathy and interest, proud of their history, 
and prouder still of their recent progress and manufac- 
turing prosperity. While beggars are found everywhere 
in Europe, there is less pauperism in Switzerland than 
in any other nation on the continent. With no com- 
munism, there is still a general diffusion of property, 
and almost every one is a land-owner. 

In our country, by reason of the restrictions imposed 
by our trades-unions, apprenticeships are so much les- 
sened that it is now difficult for boys to learn a trade. 





The director is the teacher of construction and projective 


Hence increasing numbers are growing up to manhood 
in idleness, without any regular calling, or seeking to 





earn a livelihood without manual labor. This limitation 
of apprenticeships is a short-sighted and suicidal plan, 
sure to cripple our future mechanics. It seeks a tem- 
porary gain at the sacrifice of a permanent prosperity, 
and is depriving many boys of that thorough training 
in the several trades which is essential to their skill 
and success. The system of apprenticeship ought to be 
encouraged as an indispensable part of the practical 
education of our future artisans. Otherwise our youth 
must surrender the most lucrative positions to skilled 
mechanics imported from abroad. This waning of ap- 
prenticeships, which can not easily be remedied, creates 
the greater necessity for industrial education. 








A HOME-MADE TELEPHONE. 


BY AN AMATEUR, 


It is to be hoped that no semi-ingenious and wholly 
ambitious young student, the least bit unstable in his 
minor morals, has attempted to construct a telephone 
according to the formula set forth in THz JourRNAL of 
March 14, attributed to Prof. Barrett, of London; for 
even a thoroughly ingenious youth, with no other guide, 
would be sorely perplexed in the attempt. The writer 
says: “Take a wooden tooth-powder box, and make a 
hole about the size of a half-crown, in the lid and bot- 
tom. Take a disc of tinned iron, such as can be had 
from a preserved-meat tin, and place it on the outside 
of the bottom of the box, and fix the cover on the other 
side of it.” Well, boy, do you seeit? Will you press 
the two flat surfaces, which were top and bottom of the 
box, directly upon the tin, leaving a working-surface to 
your disc the size of a half-crown ?—which, with metal 
of that thickness, would vibrate about as briskly as a 
stove-griddle !—or will you turn the flange of the cover 
inward, and leave a chamber the depth of the cover ? 
In this case, on which side would you fix your magnet ? 

Once more for directions: “Then take a small bar 
magnet,” —if “small” is too indefinite, let us say 
“about as big as a piece of chalk,”—* place on one end 
a small cotton or silk reel,”—not so big as a quill-wheel, 
nor so small as a tape-needle, but just a thread-spool, 
and clumsy at that, till you whittle away five-sixths of 
the wood,—“ and round the reel wind some iron wire, 
leaving the ends loose.” We should say wind rather 
less than more ; and if iron wire is not handy, take a 
fathom of tarred marline, which is cheaper, and just as 
good! But if your mother has a wire clothes-line, use 
that, by all means! “Fix one end of the magnet near, 
as near as possible without touching, to the disc,”—which 
end appears to be a matter of no consequence, and so it 
is, with such an arrangement,—“ and then one part of 
the telephone is complete. A similar arrangement is 
needed for the other end. The two are connected by 
the wire, and with this, Professor B. has been able to 
converse at a distance of about one hundred yards.” 
But if the speaker is a hundred yards off, the loose ends 
of the coil will hardly reach him, and he has need of 
another wire, not mentioned ; and shall he fasten both 
ends to this, or only one ? and which, the inner or outer 
end of the coil ? and how will that make a circuit, if he 
has no second conductor? Surely, there are too many 
“loose ends.” 

O ingenious youth, in pursuit of a “cheap telephone !” 
we fear for your patience, your temper, and even your 
major morals, if you experiment on the strength of this 
formula. Try a method. a little more explicit, a little 
more expensive in money, and a great deal less expen- 


sive in ungenteel expletives, and vastly more assured of 
success. 


Get for each instrument two horse-shoe magnets, from 
two to three inches long, or a round bar magnet, five 
inches long and a quarter of an inch thick; on this 
spindle, shape your spool of stiff paper, half an inch 
long between the ends, of pasteboard glued to the paper, 
and a quarter-inch deep. Or, if you use the horse-shoe, 
fasten to one pole a soft iron core, of the same thickness, 
and flatten the spool, to make it deeper and shorter. 
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Wind on each spool about half an ounce of No. 32 cot- 
ton-insulated copper wire, with both ends free and bare. 
For dises, cut from a couple of your dismal old ferro- 
types, plates two inches in diameter, or from bits of 


thin roofiing-tin, which is iron tinned over, as you/it was sent. 
Cut then two blocks of wood to the same di- 


know. 
ameter, and about three-quarters of an inch thick; in 


one, 
spool, with a little spare room for adjustment, and 


through the center of this fix the magnet, and then slip|of the initial force at any point could be felt at three|to speak with exactness, but of our young men who: 


on the coil. Through the block drive two brass or cop- 


per wires, with sockets turned on the outer ends, to re-!so sensitive to electric pulses: a power that would not 


receive the conducting-cords, and on the inner ends 
fasten the fine wire of the coil. 

On the inner face of the corresponding block, scoop 
out a shallow chamber, one-eighth of an inch deep at 
the center and a sixteenth at its circumference, leaving 
(to both blocks) a small margin uncut, to support the 
disc and receive the screws to bind them together. On 
the outer side of the second block, strike a circle an inch 
across, and bevel inward to the center, till the wood is 
perforated with a half-inch hole, directly over the middle 
of the disc, which is to be screwed firmly between the 
two blocks. Cover the projection of the magnet with 
such a casing of wood or paste-board as may be conven- 
ient, but make it possible to reach the magnet to adjust 
it, should it fail to fit “ very near to the disc,” or come to 
touch it, which would end all speech. 

For conductors between parties speaking, use two 
wires, one from each end of the coil, either iron, brass, 
or copper, insulated or naked, remembering that for the 
same sectional area the copper is seven times better than 
iron, and three or four times better than brass. But if 
you chance to live where gas and water-works are ex- 
tended, one side of your circuit is already made: attach 
one end of your coil to the pipes, and carry but one 
wire through the air for the other. Wells and cisterns 
may possibly serve for making a ground connection, if 
they are deep and constant. 

With instruments so constructed and joined, you can 
talk, whistle, laugh, cry, sing, and even whisper, not a 
hundred yards merely, but a hundred miles away. 
Further-more, you can hold the instrument to your 
ear, and talk, and be heard; or press it to the muscle of 
your shoulder, lay it on top of your head, hold it 
firmly at arm’s length, with the mouth away from you, 
or even press it upon the sole of your foot, with a 
boot on, and be heard in a distinct, small voice, that 
seems mysterious and. far away. Here the telephone 
has made the curious and unexpected demonstration, 
that every muscle and bone in us gives articulate vibra- 
tions when we speak. It is not, as we might have 
thought, a mere jar, without meaning; but it is a jar 
which is saying what we say, in the very tones we use. 
We speak all over, and even the tips of our fingers be- 
come vocal when pressed over this iron larynx. 

The telephone seems to be bringing us another mar- 
velous report. In extended open circuits it has a lan- 
guage for atmospheric electricity quite distinguishable 
from all other sounds. Long before you hear the thun- 
der, and just an instant before you see the flash, the dis- 
tant lightning reports itself in the telephone, by a very 
audible singe and crackle. This may mean that the 
pulses of the lightning run faster than its light; or per- 
haps the electric fire, like a turkey, is obliged to squat 
before it flies, and we hear the rustle of that action asa 
Prelude to the flight. 

This instrument is a famous eaves-dropper and inter- 
Viewer; it will button-hole a telegraph-pole as tena- 
ciously as Our Own Reporter will a politician or “de- 
falcator,” and wring the last word out of its wiry throat. 
If for a hundred feet the line of a Morse telegraph runs 
Within a yard or two of a telephone wire, every signal 
and syllable it carries will be heard in the telephone. 
On several occasions, music transmitted from New York 
to Saratoga, and vice versa, jumped the wires of the 
Western Union, and took passage on an independent 


and voices perfectly distinguishable, though the con- 
ductors at their nearest point were three feet apart, and 


dred miles. 
It was only the superfluous induction 


by the square of the distance, not a hundred-thousandth 


feet from the conductor. Noinstrument was ever made 
deflect the needle of an electrometer a fraction of a hair, 
gives audible speech, with the very quality of the tone 
preserved ! 

There is a vague notion in some minds that the hu- 
man voice itself gets over the wire, in some mysterious 
way ;*but this is a mistake: all is silent between the 
instruments. A jar of the iron disc augments and dimin- 
ishes the magnetic tension in which it is held, just in 
proportion to the lengths of those minute vibrations ; 
the disturbed magnetic equilibrium induces electric 
pulses in the surrounding coil, shorter and longer, more 
and less intense, with the varied length and force of the 
mechanical vibrations of the disc; these pulses run over 
the wire, and through the distant coil, creating magnetic 
disturbance there, which makes unequal tension on the 
disc, and sets that to vibrating exactly like the first, 
only less strongly. Every motion is relatively the 
same; and as the first was articulate speech, the 
last must be. This is the whole philosophy of the 
telephone. First, mechanical vibrations converted into 
magnetic waves, and thence to electric; then, con- 
versely, electric pulses turned into magnetism, and 
thence to mechanical vibrations,—a very pretty example 
of the conversion and conservation of force. 








THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION, 
AND THE METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


BY PROF. E. R. RUGGLES, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 





[A lecture delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., July, 1877.) 


From the time of Tacitus down to the last quarter of 
the 18th century, we find no great European historian. 
In the Byzantine Empire, and later, in England and 
France especially, there were many writers on historic 
subjects; but they confined themselves mainly to the 
Roman world, or were mere chroniclers, recording 
chiefly matters of local and temporary character. Du- 
ring the intellectual ferment of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, that brilliant period in which printing, gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass became known to 
the Western world, in the general revival of letters, 
history received a new impulse and direction. Another 
century passed before it began to be written in a philo- 
sophie spirit, and to be rated at its true worth. The 
founder of the new school of historic writing was the 
Neapolitan, Vico, who, in 1725, published his great work 
on the Science of History. Since this time there have 
appeared, both in the Old World and the New, a long 
list of historians, many of whom are likely to remain 
as permanent authorities on the subjects they have 
treated. 

When this continent was as yet unknown, the Old 
World had been enacting ‘history for ages, and to-day 
it is full of objects of historic interest. There are pic- 
turesque ruins, tombs that hold honored dust, galleries 
and libraries where are garnered up the fruits of genius 
and toil, and fields on which men have gone down in 
mortal combat: With so many visible memorials to 
keep it alive, it is not strange that the past exerts a 
mighty power; and besides, there have been times 
when the despair of the present and the gloom of the 
future forced the thoughtful to take refuge among the 
glories of the past, or die. 

In the more cultivated of the States of Europe, 


the whole concert had gone astray more than two hun-| instruction. 


recognized as essential to a liberal culture, and at pres- 
ent it is considered an important branch of elementary 
In this country our motto seems to be, 


Of course it went just as perfectly, whither|let the dead past bury its dead, we have a great fu- 


ture before us; and monuments, which should be most 


power, making electric pulses for six or eight feet about}sacredly guarded, fall before our zeal for improvement 
the conducting-wire, which took this music to the neigh-| and progress. 
bore out a chamber large enough to enclose your| boring wire. 


Thus far we have not considered history 


As the force of such vibrations decreases] essential to an academic, and much less to a common- 


school education. With accessible data it is impossible 
have this year, for the first time, exercised the right of 
suffrage, probably not more than one in ten has stud- 
ied the history of our country at school. 

In elementary education our great hobby has been 
arithmetic. Its importance has been over-rated, on ac- 
count of its supposed practical value. It is indeed im- 
portant, and should not be neglected; but much time 
has been spent on portions of it which have no practical 
value in every-day life, to the exclusion of subjects of 
the highest importance. The Rule of Three, Alliga- 
tion, and the rest, deserve to be studied if there is time 
for them, yet it can hardly be claimed that they contrib- 
ute much toward virtue, and that higher intelligence 
80 requisite to good citizenship. 

In our higher education we have deified two dead lan- 
guages, galvanized them into a semblance of life and set 
them on the throne, and the ambitious squire who would 
win knightly honors must serve them, though his heart 
be elsewhere, the best seven or eight years of his prepar- 
atory life. All honor to the languages of Greece and 
Rome, once the great repositories of knowledge. They 
should hold a high place, but they should claim atten- 
tion from the few; for the many there are more vital 
themes, even for those that seek a broad and generous 
culture. 

Of all our American colleges, probably hardly half a 
dozen have a chair of History, and probably still less 
actually examine applicants for admission in the history 
of the United States. Asa result, our college graduates 
have ordinarily studied American history for a few 
weeks at the academy or high school, and have had 
thirty or forty recitations in Greek and as many in Ro- 
man history during their college course. This is about 
all the school and college have done for them in this 
regard. Such, in brief, is the place history now holds 
in our school education. In claiming for it an impor- 
tant place in every scheme of education, the question 

arises, on what this claim can be founded; in other 
words, What is its real value? “ All the misfortunes of 
men, all the sad reverses with which history is filled, all 
the follies of politicians, and the failures of great cap- 
tains, have come from not knowing how to dance.” 

This is the dictum of Moliére’s dancing-master. I do 

not forget that life is short and art is long, and that 

there are many important subjects. History is not the 

one all-important theme in education, — the universal 

panacea ; but in a republic a knowledge of it is essential 

to good citizenship. To train men to servility, to blind 

obedience, is one thing; to fit them to cast an intelligent 

ballot, is quite another. For this, reading, writing, and 

arithmetic, even with all its intricate portions, are not 

enough. On what is a man to base a sound judgment 

in regard to proposed measures and the general policy 

of governments, if he has no knowledge of past meas- 

ures and policy ? He is not prepared to understand the 

arguments in favor of contemplated changes. He can- 

not even read the best portions of a good newspaper in- 

telligently. Born into a party and nourished on fancies 

and ‘half-truths, he can hardly be more than a blind 

partisan, and may become a dangerous element in a free 

government. It is no insignificant matter for a people 

to have an heroic past. In the history of this nation 

there have been lives and deaths as grand and noble, 

filled with as tender a pathos, as anything minstrel ever 

sung in hall or bower; but how meagre and uncertain is 

our knowledge of them! how lightly do we prize them! 

How few the outward memorials to perpetuate the 








telephone circuit in Providence,— tunes, instruments, 


already in the last half of the past century, history was 


memory of even the grandest ef all our heroes, — the 
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Pilgrims, and the men of the Revolution. There stands 
an unfinished monument at Plymouth, another at Wash- 
ington. Some organizations have done what they 
could, and a few States have reared some fitting tribute 
to our Revolutionary sires who rest within their bor- 
ders. Next month, we who are sons of Vermont shall 
gather at *Bennington, with the men of New Hamp- 


shire and Massachusetts, to celebrate an event among}. 


the most glorious in our annals. This celebration has 
its origin in the noblest impulses of humanity. The 
fields on which brave men fought for the right, and 
graves that hold the dust of the good and true, are 
among our chiefest treasures, and should be held sacred. 
We should visit them to revive our own patriotism, and 
take our children to teach them from what ancestry 
they have sprung, and inspire in them a loyal reverence 
for our heroic past. 

In view now of what has been said, we claim that 
the history of the United States should be made a 
prominent study in our common schools, and no young 
person should leave it without a fair knowledge of our 
past. 

I now proceed to some considerations on the value of 
history in the education of those who are privileged to 
go beyond the common school. History is the common 
ground where the orator and the poet, the stateman and 
the publicist meet to possess themselves of so much of 
the wisdom of the ages as may subserve their purpose ; 
and here all must go who would understand on what 
foundations existing structures rest, and comprehend 
the higher life of the past in the varied forms in which 
it has manifested itself. We want to know how men 
moved from place to place, how they won their bread,— 
in a word, to understand their daily life, as well as the 
great outward events, in order to comprehend their 
modes of thought and expression. Without a clear in- 


sight into the past of the English nation many of the 


masterpieces of our literature can be but poorly under- 
stood. 

Alexander Dumas, on being asked “ Who were the 
classic writers ?” replied, “Those that are no longer read.” 
In this sense many of our greatest authors, whom we 
all praise, but few read, are classics of the first order. 
Were we acquainted with the times that gave them 
birth, they would become a power and an inspiration. 
Suppose we take one of the finest long poems in our 
language, “ Childe Harold,” and read,— 

** While Waterloo with Cannae’s carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 
They were true glories, stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civie band, 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entailed corruption.”’ 

If Waterloo and Cannae and Marathon are but names 
of battles, fought we hardly know by whom or when, 
or for what, and Morat be but a myth, then this grand 
stanza shall fall on our ears like the sound of tinkling 
cymbals. But if the historian has taken us to Cannae,— 
if we have stood on the height with Napoleon and seen 
the Old Guard go down and the battle lost, and with 
the Switzer have beaten back the invading foe, then we 
shall have something more than mere words and rhyth- 
mic measure, and vague, uncertain thought. This ex- 
ample is by no means isolated nor deceptive, and is but 
one of thousands that might easily be cited. 

* What has been said in regard to the value of a knowl- 

edge of history, for a proper understanding of litera- 
ture, holds substantially true in regard to art in its 
various departments. The work of the sculptor and 
painter rests largely on an historic basis, and must be 
familiar to him for whom canvas and marble shall be 
instinct with life. 

The value of travel, too, depends very largely on the 
extent of knowledge, on setting out. With the past 
but as a sealed book, much that should teach the most 
impressive lessons is insignificant, and the principal 
charm escapes us. We may go over fields where the 
destinies of nations have been decided; Chalons, Tours, 


Hastings,—for us they are speechless. We may walk 
through streets that have echoed to flying feet, or to 
the martial tread of the returning conqueror, and see 
but the men of to-day. We may stand where a nation 
has buried her great dead, in Santa Croce, or West- 
minster Abbey,—for us they can be but cathedrals and 
tombs, or, if more, mere sphynxes. 

To be cut off from the life of the past is to make us vair 
and narrow-minded, if not intolerant and bigoted. The 
historian takes us up into a high mountain and shows 
us the world for long ages past, spread out at our feet. 
It is then that we come to realize the insignificance of 
the present period in comparison with all that have pre- 
ceded it; our vanity is humbled, our minds expanded 
and liberalized. 

“To converse with historians,” says Lord Boling- 
broke, “is to keep goodcompany.” In the realm of his- 
tory we may have the great and good of all the ages as 
our associates, and they can hardly fail to leave a per- 
manent impress on our characters. The impress thus 
given should grow deeper with the years; the germ 
thus implanted, with time and opportunity, may be de- 


veloped and brought into action, 
(Concluded next week.] 








VARIETIES. 


A CULTURE bringing great personal advantages to 
its possessor, may also have public results which justify 
the State, —the guardian of our social welfare, — in 
meeting its main cost.—D. Burt, Supt. Pub. Schools, 
Minnesota. 

— The name of a New Hampshire school-teacher is 
May I. Cough. It is much more natural to hear school 
teachers addressed as “ May I. Gwout ?” 


— Nothing more hinders a soul from coming to 
Christ than a vain love of the world; and until a soul 
is freed from it, it can never have true love for God.— 
Bunyan. 

— The signs of thoughts are so intimately associated 
with thought itself, that the study of language, in its 
highest form, is the study of the processes of pure 
intellect.— Everett. 


— “I say, Jim,” said one friend to another at meet- 
ing, “I hear our friend A has been speculating heavily ; 
has he made anything?” “Yes,” says Jim, “he made 
an assignment.” 

— Language is the sheath in which is kept the sword 
of the mind; the casket in which we preserve our 
jewel; the vessel in which we secure our drink; the 
store-house where we lay up our food.—Luther. 


— A Scotch boy’s definition of generosity was, to 
give to others what you don’t want yourself. 


— At the close of the sittings in the Illinois House 
of Representatives, the clerk read the following: “I am 
requested to announce that Rev. Dr. McFarland will 
deliver a lecture, this evening, in the hall, on ‘ Education 
of Idiots.’ Members of the Legislature are invited to 
attend.” 

— We can not express in words the thousandth part 
of what we actually think, but only a few points of the 
rapid stream of thought, from the crests of its highest 
waves.—Zschokke. 


— “What becomes of the flies and swallows?” asked 
an exchange. It is quite true that the butter will not 
account for all the flies, but the swallows, — they go 
straight down the throat. 


— A country paper says: “ We have received a cir- 
cular warning us to be careful when taking ten-dollar 
bills, as so many counterfeits are in circulation. Ten- 
dollar bills! What is a ten-dollar bill, any way ? ” - 


— A good conscience is better than two witnesses. 
It melts sorrow as the sun does the ice. It isa spring 
when we are thirsty, a staff when we are faint, a shelter 
when the sun strikes us, a pillow in the hour of death. 





— Speech and knowledge should proceed with equal 
steps.— Comenius, 





MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. 








DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

The only explanation of the reason for inverting the 
divisor in division of fractions that I have succeeded in 
making my pupils (beginners) understand, .is, first re- 
ducing them to a common denominator, just the same 
as they did in addition and subtraction,—e. g. : 

$+ $= 7 + ty 
Now it needs only an object-lesson to show them that 
the denominators are of no consequence, only as naming 
the quantities; the same as 9 apples +- 8 apples. Let 
now the teacher take two apples, and divide each into 
12 equal parts; then take 9 in one hand, and 8 in the 
other, and the ‘children will readily see that , + , is 
9-+ 8, or §. Many examples of this kind might be 
given; and then show them that the same result is ob- 
tained by inverting the divisor, either before or after 


redueing to a common denominator. I am convinced 
that no abstract reasoning on this process can be grasped 
by beginners. G. I. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 22.—What are eggs a dozen, when two more for 
twelve cents lower the price one cent per dozen? (I want 
especially to see the example stated in algebraic language.) 

M. B. COPELAND. 


12 
= No. of eggs for 12 cents; 


Let « = price per dozen; then = price of one 


x _ Ms 


egg, and 12 + —> 


and 12+ {“*4 2} = an 


when two more are added for 12 cents; then this mul- 


= price of one egg 


tiplied by twelve will give the price of a dozen. 


lars} v= aay Then, by the conditions, this 
expression must be one less than z. 
722 
12+ 2 
[Solved also by W. W.S., M. F. P., 
C. R. B., H. F. F., E. L. H., E. F.C., J. 


Hamlin, and L. C. L.] 


Hence the equa- 


tion = #—1; whence z = 9. ae 


Parsons, 


S. H. 
H. W., F. W. 


PROBLEM 3.—How many pounds of sugar at 8, 13, and 14 
cents per pound, may be mixed wtth 3 pounds at 914 cents, 2 
pounds at 844 cents, and 4 pounds at 14 cents a pound, so as to 
gain 16 per cent. by selling the mixture at 14'% cents per lb. ? 


Among the infinite number of possible solutions to 
Problem 3, it may be considered that that is best which 
gives integral answers, and the least in the aggregate. 

By this criticism, a better answer than that of W. F. 
B. is 7, lb. at 8 cents, 3 lbs. at 13 cents, and 7 lbs. at 
14 cents. This answer is obtained thus: Taking W. 
F. B.’s preparatory work, the given quantities cause a 
deficiency 113 = 47. Now, 7 lbs. at 14 cents cancel 


42, leaving a deficiency of §. Now, adding 7, lb. at 8 
cents, increases the deficiency to $, which may be can- 
celed by taking 3 lbs. at 13 cents, making an aggregate 
of 10;\. J. 8. R. 


PROBLEMS. 

ProsiEm 30.—Before noon, a clock which is too fast, 
and points to afternoon time, is put back 5 hours and 
40 minutes; and it is observed that the time before 
shown is to the true time as 29 to 105. Required the 
true time. ai 2 

Prosiem 31,—A man agrees to pay $7000 in three 
years, with compound interest, at 6 per cent. He is to 
make three yearly payments, and all are to be equal. 
What is each payment ? 0. V. B. 


Prostem 32.—A farmer bought a piece of land for 
$1500, and agreed to pay principal and interest in five 
equal annual instalments. If the interest was 7 per 
cent., how much was the annual payment ? w. 


ProsiEM 33.—A, B, and C engage in partnership, 
with a capital of $1975. A puts in his money for 3 
months, B his for 5 months, C for 7 months. They 
gain $117, and 4 of 4’s gain equals ¢ of B’s, or ¢ of C’s. 
What sum of money does each invest, and what is each 
man’s share of the gain ? A. M. 
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CORRESPONDEN: CE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


WATSON’S “UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE...” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Will you allow me to correct some important errors, un- 
doubtedly misprints, in the notice of Universe of Language, 
in your issue of April 25? 

The first vowel-sound is given, in that copy, as ‘urn,’ 
whereas it should be ‘arm.’ Theninth is represented by ‘in,’ 
which should be ‘ice,’—the long sound of i; and the second- 
ary number, 5, is, in the original, ‘ pull,’ instead of ‘ pill.’ 

Be so good also as to grant me a few more lines, in con- 
nection. Pains were taken, in the work, to disclaim all inten- 
tion of rendering the minutest shades of any national ‘‘ accent,”’ 
as an impossibility, — such being dependent entirely upon the 
ear; and the effort here was to give simply the main, distinc- 
tive, vowel sounds of languages. 

Nor was it deemed necessary to take up the consonants es- 
pecially in Part Second (although they were contained in a 
measure in Mr. Watson’s manuscripts), because their sounds 
being fixed, and not variable like those of the vowels, are not 
subject to the same uncertainty and discussion; and the system 
of the author was one particularly of the vowel “ structure ”’ 
of languages. 

The ‘originality’ claimed for this method of ‘notation’ 
was no farther than in priority of time,— according to the 
dates given: although another work may be alluded to, besides 
the ones mentioned by your reviewer, which comes more 
closely to the period of Mr. Watson’s work; namely, a Phono- 
graphic Pronouneing Dictionary, by Mr. W. Bolles, of the 
date (in an abridged copy before us) of the year 1846. But 
neither in this work, nor in any other that we have seen, is 
this notation applied to a similar, or equally systematized clas- 
sification of sounds,—as in that of Mr. Watson. 

Finally, the “‘ raison d’ étre’’ of the writer’s part, had pot, 
in the original design, any relation to the ‘‘ Spelling Reform,” 
as it is now advocated in influential quarters,—the author then 
knowing but little, or nothing, of the efforts in regard to it. 
But, in a work concerning the interests of language in general, 
—the universe of language,—so important a topic could not, in 
the end, be overlooked. E. H. Watson. 





+0 
A DAY AT CONCORD. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
In a recent JoURNAL, ‘‘ T,’’ asks about the historical places 
of interest at Concord, Mass. Hawthorne’s Old Manse still 
stands, one half-mile north of the village, and close by it is the 
battle-ground, upon which has been erected two monuments: 
the first one on the spot where the two British soldiers fell, 
whose graves are close by, marked by the same stones that 
were put there at the time of their burial. In a house near by 
a bullet-hole remains which was made at the time of the battle. 
Ally one visiting the place will have no trouble in finding 
the battle-ground, as the way is pointed out by guide-boards. 
The Public Library, a gift of Mr. Monroe, maker of the first 
good American lead-pencils, should not be passed by, in 
which hangs a beautiful pine-tree banner,—a curiosity to many 
at the present time. Itis well worth it to spend a day at Con- 
cord. SuB. 





A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Allow me to call the attention of your readers of German to 
anew historical compendium of German literature, — that of 
Dr. H. Menge (Wolfenbuettel ; Zwissler, 1877.) The work is 
fresh, compact, well-arranged, and practical, — the product of 
the experience of a skillful and long-tried gymnasium presi- 
dent. It isa work of 450 pages, and is divided thus: Early 
Literature, up to 1500, 73 pages; Modern Literature, since 1500, 
423 pages, The earlier period is discussed but briefly, and yet 
Satisfactorily. The modern period is treated, not in a monoto- 
nous catalogue order, but with a just historical relief, very 
large space being given to the great classical masters,—Lessing, 
Goethe, Jean Paul, Schiller, etc. Withal, the work is very 
comprehensive, discussing not fewer than 1,400 authors. 

J. P. Lacrorx. 
eng patie 


JAMES BROWN’S GRAMMAR. 


To the Editor of The Journal: a 

Ihave in my possession a book, bearing date of 1845, en- 
titled, An Appeal from the British System of English Gram- 
mar, ete., by James Brown, of Philadelphia. This is an ap- 
peal from the system as presented by Murray, Goold, Brown, 
Peter Bullion, and everybody else, so far as I know, to a new 
System, or a new plan, according to “‘the true constructive 
genius of the English tongue.”” My reading of this author has 
made me a skeptic, I confess, so far as the old system of gram- 
mar is concerned. I am surprised to find that the book is not 
Used in our schools. Do any of your readers know of this 
James Brown, who dared to attack and expose the errors of 
Murray and his copiers, and to set up a system upon an en- 
rely new plan? At the close of his book are fotind names of 


New York, who approve the principles and method therein set 
forth. Let some of the veteran teachers of New England give 
their opinion of James Brown, after an examination of his 
book, 
— In the sentence, “‘ He had enough to do,” parse the 
underlined words. W. F. Huenes, 
Media, Pa., April 25, 1878. 





PROFESSOR NORTH ENDORSES THE PROPOSED 
CONFERENCE. 


THomas W. BicKNELL, Esq. — Dear Sir: The proposed 
Conference of scholars and educators, to be held in London 
or Paris, has my hearty approval. I should be glad to contrib- 
ute, so far as I am able, to the successful execution of a plan 
that promises such desirable results for all who speak the Jan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton. 

Yours very truly, EpWARD Norrtna, 
Dept. of Greek Language and Lit., Hampton College. 
Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y., April 25, 1878. 





AN OLDER THAN PHILLIPS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
In your issue of April 18, you state that Phillips Academy, 
Andover, which is to hold its centennial celebration next sum- 
mer, is the oldest incorporated academy in the United States. 
This is true, probably, if understood correctly. But within 
20 miles of either Phillips Academy is an incorporated academy 
that is fifteen years older than either, only it was not incorpo- 
rated until 1782: this is Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass. Its 
history is of no less interest than that of Andover, with whose 
origin it is so intimately connected. It was at Dummer Acade- 
my that Theophilus Parsons, Rufus King, William Prescott, 
Chief-Justice Sewall, Judge Samuel Tenney of Exeter, Nathan- 
iel Ghoram, who became President of Congress, and many 
other distinguished men fitted for college before Phillips Acade- 
my was thought of. Dummer Academy held its centennial in 
1863, at which time Nehemiah Cleveland, one of its old precep- 
tors, delivered an historical address, since published, in which 
is the following: 
**From a host of other men who rose to distiction in civil 
and political life, I take only the name of Samuel Phillips, of 
Andover :—not for the positions of trust and honor which he 
held with so much credit to himself and advantage to the com- 
munity, but for his agency in establishing those two noble 
institutions, Phillips (Exeter) and Phillips (Andover) Acad- 
emies. ; We rejoice in the prosperity of these great 
schools. But, is it certain that they owe nothing, —is it 
certain that they do not owe everything to God, Dummer, and 
Master Moody ?” 
While, then, Andover Academy claims incorporated age, 
ought it not to pay its respects to that older institution who 
gave it the first stimulus to be what it is, by filling Samuel 
Phillips with those high ideas and that deep enthusiasm which 
characterized his life? We think that Andover and Exeter 
alike look with respect to old Byfield, the birthplace of aca- 
demical life in Essex county. 
One of the Sons of Dummer, 


Providence, R. I., April, 1878. 


J. MYRON POTTER. 





SHALL TEACHERS IGNORE THEIR OWN INTERESTS ? 


An Indiana correspondent, in a note of reply to our article 
advocating the independent part which teachers should take in 
matters relating to their interests, asks: 


‘* What can-teachers do, but ‘ remain silent,’ 7 the ques- 
tion of their yearly appointment ? Advise us. am ready to 
do anything lcan. Mere talking, especially by one, only does 
harm, — is taken as insulting and unwarrantable interference, 
on the part of the powers that be.”’ 


If teachers would speak as a body through their conventions, 
school journals, and the various avenues by which they can 
reach the public ear and heart, they will be recognized. We 
would not advocate such a course as would secure for the 
teachers only a bad notoriety, or a removal from place; but a 
judicious and careful demand, with the arguments attached, for 
the full and speedy recognition of the teacher’s rights as a ser- 
vant as well as a citizen.—Eb. 





QUERIES. 
58. In what person is Cesar in the sentence, “I, Cesar, 
came, saw, and conquered ?”’ S. F. N. 
59. What is the radiz of the Roman notation ? 
D. O. E. 


60. Dispose of she in the following : 


** As none but she, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know such worth, or worth describe so well.’’ 


It is taken from Walter Scott; should like to have the rest 
of the stanza. D. O. E. 


61. Will the author of the article on ‘‘ Magic Squares,’”’ in 
Tue JouRNAL of Feb, 28, 1878, please give the law for the 
formation of ‘‘ magic squares,’ when the number of numbers 
used is even: such as, sixteen, thirty-six, sixty-four, etc, 

62. The Latin “‘Cogita bubula metallum crudum usus simul- 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


27. I think the answer to query 27, given in Toe JouRNAL 
April 4, incorrect. I consider it loss, not gain. 
of 112 shares is $11,200; the cost of these shares at 17 per 
cent. premium, is $13,104; the dividend of 9 per cent, is 
$1.008. He then sells it at 92 per cent. of the cost, which is 
$12,055.68. $12,055.68 + 1,008 = $13,063.68, amount received. 
$13,104 — 13,063.68 = $40.32 loss. M. J. F. 





43. “‘ If a boy has a knife given to him, and sells it for 25 
cents: what per cent does he make ?”’? The question admits 
of no arithmetical solution, but is properly solved in algebraic 
language: 


Let B = base, p= profit, or percentage, r= percent. Then 
P 


Br=p,r= > and as the base is 0, and the profit for per- 
centage is 25 cents,—>- =r, 


by 0 = infinity; hence 2. = 


Now a finite quantity divided 


(infinity). Ans. L.C.L. 





45. Leaving query 45 for others to answer definitely if 
such is possible, I state only that travelers tell us that even 
half-civilized people understand multiplication, in their way, 
and after their notation; yea, they multiply sometimes by aid 
of very interesting machinery. In the old classics, often is 
mentioned the multiplication-table. I quote one passage: 
** Non didicit bis bina quot sint’’: he does not know the mul 
tiplication-table. Henricus Grammateus, a contemporary of 
our proverbial arithmetician, Adam Riese, who lived about 
the beginning of the 16th century, says in an old arithmetic- 
book: Study diligently the .multiplication-table, in the follow- 
ing rhyme which, again, may be an adage older than himself: 


** Lerne mit vleyss das ainmal ayn, 
So wird dir alle rechnung gemain !”’ 


NIEWOCHUER, Teacher of German. 
Owensboro’, Ky., 1878. 





49. L incline to the opinion that “‘I did not think of its be- 
ing he,”’ is correct. Would parse the last three words as fol- 
lows: Its, a pronoun in the possessive case, and limiting the 
participle being (used as a noun); being, a participle used as a 
noun (but still retaining its verbal nature), objective case, the 
object of the preposition of ; he, a pronoun, nominative case 
independent after the participle being. . 

Remarks. — Although this mode of expression is liable to 
serious objection, it has, nevertheless, received the sanction of 
the best writers. When possible, it would seem preferable to 
employ a circumlocution. In this instance, I would change to, 
**T did not think that it was he.’’ S. F. N, 





54. ‘‘ All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 
Allchance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All diseord, harmony, not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good; 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.’’ 
— Pope’s Essay on Man: Epistle I., line 289. 


‘Whatever is, is in its causes just.’”’ —[Dryden: Edipus, 
Act iii, Scene I. Mrs. H. L. 8. 


56. The author of The Hasheesh Eater was Fitzhugh Lud- 
low. Cc. R. B. 


-- —0O0e--- — 





THE JOURNAL IN CALIFORNIA. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

I have taken Tuk JOURNAL from the beginning, and value 
it highly. Many articles published in it have been of great 
assistance to me in my school-work. For some time I have 
taken each copy as received to school with me, for several 
days, and placed it on my desk so that my pupils may have 
the benefit of its instructive lessons. Those young ladies who 
are expecting to become teachers are very much interested in 
your journal. Would it not be well for teachers everywhere, 
especially those having high-school pupils, or higher-grade 
grammar pupils, to allow such as choose an opportunity to 
read their educational journals? The greater part of our 
teachers come from these classes of pupils; and if they can 
not have normal-school training, shall not we who are now 
teachers, do all in our power to enable the next generation of 
teachers to do as good work as possible? jC. B. TOWLE, 
Prin. High School, Vallejo, Cal. 





MIND VS. BRAIN. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I see among your excerpts the expression, ‘‘ Brains, culture, 
and honesty are demanded by the times.”” Why brains? Why 
not mind or intellect ? Culture and honesty are not accidents 
of brain: they are qualities of mind. It is possible that there 
are speakers and writers for whose nature and endowments the 
word brain is all-sufficient, but to some of us who believe in 
the immateriality of the soul, the use of so gross a materialistic 
figure as a common representative of mind, is offensive; it 
smells of the dissecting-room. Certainly its use ill-becomes 
teachers whose province is the education of mind, rather than 








‘ome professors and educators, from Boston, Philadelphia, and 


tas’’ is equivalent to what familiar proverb ? Cc. R. B. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100§. 

— Decoration Day, May 30. 

— President Hayes will visit Gettysburg on Decora- 
tion Day. 

— By a vote of 125 to 91, the House of Represent- 
atives has appropriated $185, 000 to reéstablish a mint 
at New Orleans. 

— More than $6,100,000 were coined in April, three- 
fifths being of gold. 

— The bankrupt law has passed, with an amendment 
fixing the date of repeal September 1, 1878. 

— The further consideration of the bill for the relief 
of William and Mary College has been postponed for 
the present, and will not probably be considered at the 
present session of Congress. 

— Minister Seward has been ordered home from Pe- 
kin, to be investigated. 

— Mrs. Samuel H. Taylor, widow of the late prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy, died very suddenly at An- 
dover, on Sunday, aged 60 years. She died just after 
rising from the breakfast-table. Her husband died 
seven years ago in precisely the same manner. 

— Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D., director of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, died at Washington, D. C., Monday, 
from an attack of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 

— The wife of John Bright died of apoplexy. 

— Catherine E. Beecher died at Elmira, N. Y., on 
Sunday, aged 78. 

— The Russian government has awarded 7,500,000 
roubles, to be expended annually on the improvement of 
the condition of the navy. 

— The question of the evacuation of the fortresses 
by the Turks is still unsettled. 

— The “Cimbria” remains at Southwest Harbor, 
Maine. 

— Russian Prince Gortschakoff is weaker, in conse- 
quence of a fresh attack of the gout. 

— War preparations continue with unabated energy 
and activity, in England. 

— The labor troubles in England are increasing. 

— The French government refuses to allow arms in- 
tended for Russia to be landed on French soil. 

— An attempt to assassinate Emperor William of 
Germany was made in a public highway, on Saturday. 

-- Secretary of State Gathorne Hardy has been cre- 


ated a peer, and he goes up to the Lords as Viscount 
Cranbrooke. 

— It is rumored that German bankers have loaned 
Russia 50,000,000 roubles. 

— The Allan line steamship “Sardinian,” Captain 
Dutton, from Liverpool, May 9, for Quebec, took fire 
at the entrance of Lough Foyle, the harbor of London- 
derry. Most of the 460 passengers on board escaped. 

— Earl Russell is seriously ill. 








Tue Wurre Hits, by T. Starr King, is the very best 
book to read to prepare for a visit to the Switzerland of 
America. Teachers will find it a valuable book for 
their libraries. 








WE have in hand reports of important educational 
meetings which reached us too late for this week. As 
we go to press Tuesday morning, all matter should reach 
us as early as Saturday, or not later than Monday, A.M. 








Tue intellectual abilities of the Japanese have been 
strikingly exemplified, in the case of four Japanese who 
have pursued their studies at Berlin. One, Dr. Diro- 
kitas, has invented an ingenious optical instrument, 
called the “ Leucoscope,” for measuring the variations 
in the perception of light and color by the human eye, 
in accordance with the strictest mathematical laws. 
Another, who is a lieutenant in the Prussian army, has 
made a remarkable simplification in the mechanism of 
the Mauser rifle, which has supplanted the historic 
veedle-gun; while two others, pursuing chemical studies 
under Professor Hoffman, have published, during the 
last two years, interesting synthetical researches on the 
aromatic series. 








WE gladly correct a misstatement which appeared in 
our editorial columns last week, relating to the salary of 
the School Commissioner of Rhode Island. Mr. Stock- 
well, in a letter of thanks for our words of commenda- 
tion, says that the salary of his office has not been re- 
duced, and, so far as he is aware, such a measure has 
not been proposed. The error grew out of the fact that 
the last General Assembly fixed the end of the fiscal 
year December 31, instead of April 30, and in the 
schedule of salaries which we received, the salaries were 
given for the year ending December 31, instead of the 
usual date. As the annual salary is $2,500, the amount 
payable on or before that date would be, as was stated, 
$1667.67, the amount at which we supposed the salary 
had been fixed for the school year. We hope that the 
correction will extend as far as has the error, and we 
should not object, if called upon frequently, to state that 
the various published reports as to the reduction of the 
salaries of school teachers and school officers were fab- 
rications of the imagination, or erroneous readings of 
local statutes. 








WE shall publish, about the first of June,a Guide- 
Book to the White Mountains. It will be a 12mo vol- 
ume of nearly three hundred pages, and will contain 
historical and descriptive accounts of all places of in- 
terest, with maps, for northern pleasure-travel among 
the White and Franconia Mountains, to Montreal and 
Quebec, and along the St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers. 
Over two hundred places are described, the means of ac- 
cess to them by railroad, steamboat, or stage, the names 
of hotels, boarding-houses, and their proprietors, with the 
prices of board, and all other necessary information to the 
seeker of pleasure and health among the mountains and 
the lakes. All persons will need this indispensable 
book in helping them to lay out their routes of travel, 
and in securing the most delightful parts of the trips at 
the least expense. We have prepared this work in 
order that teachers may save their well-earned money, 
and make the most of their vacation. It will also con- 
tain the programme of the Institute, with all necessary 
information as to the meetings, excursions, railroads, 





etc. Price of the book in paper covers, 50 cents, at our 


office. Sent by mail for 55 cents. All orders will be 


filled promptly on and after June 5. 








GREAT progress has been made during the last few 
years in the development of physical science in this 
country. More ample recognition from the State, and 
from the public, has been secured. Discoveries have 
multiplied, and the number of students who are devot- 
ing themselves to the study of science has been largely 
augmented. New and complete courses of scientific 
study have been adopted in our schools and colleges, 
and the results of research have been more widely dis- 
seminated than formerly. Science is no longer the 
study of a chosen few, but has become, more or less, the 
property of the general student, and even enters into 
the language of every-day life. The quickened interest 
in this department of culture is evidenced, in the number 
of Summer Schools, that enable the professional educator 
to gather and enlarge his knowledge of the facts and 
deductions of science as taught and illustrated by the 
leading professors of the country, during the few weeks 
in summer when the public schools are closed for the 
long vacation. We rejoice in these opportunities of 
diffusing scientific knowledge through those avenues 
which reach the great mass of the people, as do the 
teachers of our common schools. 

The secrets of Nature do not come to us in a direct 
manner. They must be first interpreted by the phi- 
losopher, who discovers and eliminates from the complex 
deductions such practical and useful applications as can 
be simplified and popularized for the benefit of the world 
at large. The aim of the Summer Science Schools 
seems to be to present the strictly experimental sciences, 
divested of abstruse treatment and formule, in a way 
that will furnish the professional teacher with such cul- 
ture as he can make valuable in his work, and contribute 
to the development of enterprise, and stimulate the 
special discoveries and industries which multiply the 
effective forces of a nation. We bespeak for the Sum- 
mer Schools that success which their announced purpose 
abundantly foreshadows. 








ON THE PIAZZA. 


One day, last summer, our musings at the end of the 
piazza of a mountain hotel were broken into by a smart 
discussion between three ladies, from Boston, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, on the common school as a means of 
grace to servant girls. Housekeeper No. 1, from Brook- 
lyn, was bewailing the unreliability of servant girls left 
in charge during the absence of the mistress in the 
mountains: “ Last year, our Bridget got into the wine- 
cellar, treated all her gentleman friends, got badly 
‘over seas’ herself, and I was called home in dog-days 
to put things to rights. This year we shut up the 
house, and husband takes his meals and sleeps at a 
hotel; but we are worried all the time about burglars.” 
“We get on better in Boston,” says No. 2; “my head 
servant is an intelligent woman of character, with money 
in the savings bank. She was in the class below my 
eldest daughter, in the primary and grammar school, all 
the way up; came to me when she graduated, and has 
been a faithful girl ever since. I feel the same confi- 
dence in her intelligence, honesty, and interest in my 
family affairs as in one of my own daughters.” “Oh! 
that may be done in Boston; but it is quite impossible 
that the lower classes in Brooklyn should be educated 
with their superiors. ‘They would become so insolent, 
and above their position, that nobody could live with 
them.” “Certainly,” chimed in, with lady-like voice, 
No. 3, from Philadelphia, “the public schools are only 
for the lower classes; and nobody I know thinks of 
sending, especially, a girl.there.” 

Still, it seemed to us, after all, Boston had the facts 
on her side, even if the weight of fashionable custom 
and lady-like sentiment was found on the other. The 
Brooklyn Biddy was an ignoramus, and, of course, had 





no use for her time during the lonely August month, 
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but extemporizing a spree in her mistress’s dining-room. 
The Boston graduate from a grammar school was an in- 
telligent young woman, a school-mate of the eldest 
daughter of the house, proud of the confidence reposed 
in her by the family, probably glad to secure a mid- 
summer month for a little reading from the Public 
Library on her own account, and watchful of the home 
while her mistress looked up to the hills for strength. 
The one regarded a raid upon the family wine-cellar 
the vacation perquisite of her “ position in society” as 
the friend of a circle of drunken vagabonds; the other 
was under the delusion that position in society has still 
a great deal to do with the character and culture of men 
and women in any walk of life. May it not be that old 
Boston, after all, has the right of it in assuming that 
the best way to make a good city, choke off City Hall 
rings, and secure faithful service in the home and on the 
street, is to offer every child the opportunity of a good 
education, and let position in society arrange itself, 
according to the eternal laws which always and every 
where separate the wheat from the chaff; burning up 
the latter, even a pile of fine chaff in Beacon street, with 
“unquenchable fire ” ? 

Inside the very hotel where this little discussion was 
rippling down the piazza, were, at that time, a dozen 
girls of American birth, from the adjacent country, en- 
gaged for a summer service at waiting on tables. Some 
of them were a good deal more intelligent and well edu- 
cated than several of the “young ladies” from the 
metropolis whom they served. All were cheerful, help- 
. ful, and pleasant to look at. Indeed, we suspect the 
observing old city gentleman, who has been a habitue of 
the place for the last ten years, would tell you they 
were, on the whole, the most cheerful, happy, and “ con- 
tent with their position” of any women under that roof. 
Off in another valley was a great hotel, where tables 
were served, as we never saw before, at home or abroad, 
by a body of college students of the same color as the 
guests. It was a delight unspeakable for a weary 
parson or teacher to find himself three times a day vis- 
avis with a courteous young man, who waited on him 
without clatter or insolence, didn’t starve him into a fee, 
and was ready to talk, in a respectful way, in good 
English, if invited, on a topic higher than a mutton- 
chop. The atmosphere of a college for ten months in a 
year did not seem to disqualify these young men for 
doing good work, at a fair price, serving people, gener- 
ally their inferiors in culture, during the remaining two 
months. 

In the discussion that is now agitating the serene 
realms of certain “upper circles” in American cities, 
whether the higher education spoils the children of the 
lower classes for work, the facts invariably come out the 
same way. The theory imported from Europe is, that 
the masses must be educated to keep their place. The 
American fact is, that the generous training of a child 
in a good public school, other things being equal, is the 
most certain way to enlarge his mind, exalt his char- 
acter, and make him faithful to the little or much 
entrusted him by Providence. An old doctor we knew, 
used to say, “ Reading Shakespeare made boys sassy.” 
His boy was guiltless of Shakespeare, but was the cham- 
pion swearer and blackguard of the place. The half- 
dozen village boys who did read Shakespeare happened 
to grow up gentlemen, and are now honorable and suc- 
cessful men. No school-man pretends that half a dozen 
years of broken attendance on the best of public schools 
can offset the dismal example of twenty years of child- 
hood and youth spent in a vulgar, ignorark, and vicious 
family,—poor, and low, and vulgar, greatly because of 
its ignorance and vice. But what we do assert, and can 
prove every time, highjoint criticism to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is that the most faithful boys and girls 
of all classes in the public schools, invariably come out 
the most faithful and superior men and women in 
American affairs. A. D. Mayo. 








~— “The school is the manufacturer of humanity.” 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


INSTITUTE CALENDAR. 


— The National Teachers’ Association will not hold 
its annual sessions this year. See President Hancock’s 
circular in Tue JouRNAL of April 18. 

— The American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its forty-ninth annual meeting at the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, July 9, 10, 11,12. Headquarters at 
Fabyan’s. 

— The Ohio State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its twenty-ninth annual session at Put-in-Bay, on Lake 
Erie, July 2, 3, and 4. 

— The New-England Normal Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, 
July 9-12. ‘ 

— The Appalachian Society will hold its annual 
meeting at Fabyan’s, July 8. 

— The Iowa Association of Principals and Superin- 
tendents will be held at Iowa City, June, 25, 26, 27, 
and 28. 

— The California Educational Association will meet 
at Sacramento, on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of July. 

— The American Philological Association will meet at 
Saratoga, N. Y., July 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

— The Kansas State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Atchison, June 24, 25, and 26. 

— The Educational Association of Virginia will meet 
in Hampton, in the early part of July. 








THE BRIMMER SCHOOL REUNION. 


One of the most delightful experiences of a teacher’s 
life comes after years of earnest service, when he is able 
to witness the fruits of his labors in the growth of suc- 
cessful men and women, who rise up to honor their in- 
structors, ‘To few men and women can such pleasure 
come in so large measure as to the ex-master of the 
Brimmer School (Boston), Joshua Bates, Esq. Mr. B. 
was for thirty-three years at the head of this school ; 
and at a recent gathering of a large company of his old 
pupils, in his honor, pleasant addresses were made by 
pupils and teachers, and among them was the touching 
reply of Master Bates, which it is our pleasure to pub- 
lish, on account of the warm and eloquent words in be- 
half of his work and profession : 


Mr. President, and Young Gentlemen of the Brimmer School 
Association: I most sincerely thank you, sir, for the compli- 
ments conveyed in the remarks just given, and for the cordial 
manner in which they have been received by my friends here 
present, Language fails to express the deep emotions of my 
heart, and the great satisfaction it gives me to meet so many 
of my former pupils; and as teacher and pupils, I trust and 
believe that we here meetin the truest spirit of love and friend- 
ship,—the mistakes, failings, and misunderstandings of teach- 
er and pupil in the past all ignored and forgotten in this 
bright and joyous present. 

Could I have foreseen, thirty-five years ago, this gathering of 
my pupils, under such pleasant surroundings, what a happi- 
ness would have thrilled my inmost soul, and what an in- 
centive I should have had to faithfulness and duty! How 
many delightful associations cluster around this occasion! 
Why, it really seems like one of our old Thanksgiving festivals, 
when the children gather around the old homestead table, for 
social enjoyment and the interchange of congratulations. I 
feel, this evening, in one sense, my young friends, that I am 
your father; and are you not all my children, and is not the 
dear old Brimmer our dear old home ? 

When, more than thirty years ago, I was called to the mas- 
tership of the Brimmer School, I made up my mind that here, 
in the city of Boston, I would teach and labor as long as 
health continued, and my services were acceptable. Here I 
spent the most active and vigorous portion of my life, and in 
this field of usefulness and trust I ever faithfully tried to do 
my duty. But as I look back on the past, I can see many mis- 
takes and many indiscretions that, with the age and experience 
I now have, could have been avoided. But, my boys, when I 
erred in government, instruction, and the management of af- 
fairs, it was an error of the head, and not of the heart. 
Though I cannot now recollect specific instances when mis- 
takes were made, yet I trust I may be allowed, in all frankness 
and good feeling, to say to each and all here present, forgive 
my failings in the past, and forever bury in oblivion words 
hastily spoken, and often mistakes unwittingly made. 

When I look back on my long career as a teacher, I have 








great cause to be thankful that my lot was cast in Boston, and 
in the south part of the city, where the extremes of life less 
seldom meet. Most of the parents in that locality were men 
engaged in honorable occupations, living useful and busy lives, 
and consequently citizens who were interested in the success 
of the school and the best welfare of their children. Thus, in 
a great degree, I had the sympathy and support of my constit- 
uents, I cannot now recollect of having had any serious mis- 
understanding or difficulty with any parent; and “among the 
large number of worthy committee-men my system of man- 
agement seemed to be generally acceptable; and of the teach- 
ers in the grammar and primary schools, I can confidently say 
that, with scarcely an exception, they carried out and sus- 
tained my methods of school government and instruction, and 
by hearty coéperation in my views and purposes, ever evincing 
a cheerful and sincere desire faithfully to do their duty. 

** Truly, my lines have fallen in pleasant places, and I have 
a goodly heritage.”’ I thank God for all my happiness in the 
past, and had I another life to live in this world, nothing 
would give me greater happiness than to spend itin the city 
of Boston and on the spot where stands the dear old Brimmer, 
and in the occupation I always loved,—one of the noblest pro- 
fessions that was ever allotted to man. 

There is no part of my professional career that I look back 
upon with more pleasure and satisfaction than the practice I 
always pursued in giving, each Saturday morning, familiar 
talks on such subjects as would conduce to make my pupils hap- 
pier and better men. I have been more deeply impressed of 
the benefit resulting to many of my pupils, from letters re- 
ceived, and conversations I have had with past members of the 
school, who uniformly write or say, much of what I studied 
in school is forgotten, but the words then spoken are treasured 
and remembered, and they have and ever will influence me 
while life lasts. 

I always endeavored to impress on my pupils that character 
was the great mark of distinction among men, and that it was 
of little consequence what pursuits they followed if they 
would only answer life’s great ends, and become good, useful, 
upright citizens; and the good effects of such admonitions and 
instructions I think have beeri fully shown in the manly, cor- 
rect, and useful lives of so large a number of the Brimmer grad- 
uates. I thinkI can say, without boasting, that few schools in 
Boston, the last thirty years, have sent out into the world a 
larger proportion of prosperous and useful men than the 
Brimmer. You will find them in all professions, and in all 
departments of business in our city, and in this and other 
lands, successfully filling every conceivable niche of honorable 
labor. I have had, I believe, Mr. President, letters from the 
Brimmer boys from almost all quarters of the world, informing 
me of their success in life, and the many pleasant associations 
that hang around their old school-days. Few, I believe, of the 
Brimmer boys have ever dishonored, by ignoble lives, their 
alma mater, and over these few, my dear sir, let us, in sadness 
and silence, drop the mantle of charity and forgetfulness. 

One of the most gratifying considerations of my declining 
days is the fact that so many of my pupils have in the past and 
present tendered me such cordial expressions of friendship and 
regard. I can gladly say that in all my wanderings I have 
seldom met a Brimmer boy, here in Boston, or far away, that 
has not extended the most friendly and hearty salutation to 
his old teacher; and though there may have been in his school- 
days some friction and occasional misunderstanding, yet, in 
maturer years all is forgotten, and esteem and friendship, mu- 
tual respect and good-will, alike in teacher and pupil, have 
met in harmonious sympathy. For the many manifestations 
of kindness I have received from my pupils in past years, 
and the recent assurance of your most loving and generous 
remembrance, I tender you all my warmest and most grateful 
thanks. 

Mr. President and friends, if I have mingled too much of 
self in what I have said, I must claim your kind indulgence; 
for the peculiar circumstances under which we meet, I appre- 
hend, will fully warrant it; and moreover, it is the privilege of 
age and experience somewhat to boast of the doings of the 
past. In all probability this is the last time the pleasure will 
be granted me of meeting so many of my pupils whose minds 
and characters I have had some influence in moulding and de- 
veloping; and allow me to say to each of you, in all frankness 
and sincerity, as my last message: Live up, young gentlemen, 
to a high standard, and by manly, virtuous, and useful lives 
make glad the teacher’s and the parent’s heart; ever earnestly 
doing those things that are honest, lovely, and of good report, 
and in the poet’s words,— 

‘‘Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Becomé thy study, pastime, rest, and food. 
Pray Heaven for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 


To this, thy purpose,—to n, pursue, 
And grace to give the praise, when all is ever due.”’ 








In the end thought rules the world. There are times when 
impulses and ions are more powerful, but they soon ex- 
pend themselves; while mind, acting constantly, is ever me | 
to drive them back and work when xhausted, 





eir energy is € 
—Dr. McCosh, 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 





OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 


EpITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


———aap 





Alls 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The society for introducing the metric or decimal measures 
has recently taken tis most practical step. The necessary 
funds havigg been subscribed, a special contract at marvelously 
low rates was made for a million decimeters. These are 
jointed together into ten-fold pocket meter rules. They are 
of common wood, but serviceable, and are furnished to schools, 
to be supplied one to each scholar, at five cents each. 

The Metric Bureau claims that, if in this way it succeeds 
in its plan of putting a meter in the pocket of every child in 
our schools, interest will. be developed enough to carry the 





introduction at an early day. While this special contract lot|* * * ° 


lasts, individuals as well as schools are to be supplied at the 
same rate, and many buy considerable numbers, to give to 
friends whom they desire to interest. 

A flat rule 30 em. long for the desk is furnished at the same 
price in maple, or in boxwood at 7'¢ cents each, all the prices 
being just one-half those at the factory. A sample rule by mail 
is sent for 10 cents. Eighty rules can be mailed in one pack- 
age for 64 cents postage, and smaller lots in proportion. Post- 
age is deducted from money sent, without which the prices 
and trouble of collecting small bills make it impossible to sell 
the rules. To encourage the freer distribution, packages of 
one hundred, to be given away by teachers, etc., are sold for 
$4.00. These terms will insure the rapid distribution of the 
entire quantity, and the good influence resulting can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The address of the society is, Metric Bureau, Boston: 
O. 260. Their offices are at 32 Hawley street. 


P. 





PUBLIC METRIC MEETINGS. 


As far as reported to the Bureau, every metric meeting thus 
far held has been a gratifying success. A few members in 
Boston called a little meeting at the Institute of Technology, 
issuing tickets to friends, but making no public announce- 
ments. The room was filled, and the deepest interest mani- 
fested. Repeated requests were made by those present that 
the meeting might be repeated in a larger hall. Three weeks 


magestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should he 





jug a premium on their use. ‘‘Such a tax, however smart, 
would not be felt by the public at large, being confined to 
those who could afford and would deserve to pay it. As, 
however, one hundred and seventy years after its origin in 
1852, the English adopted the Gregorian Calendar, though 
loaded with imperfections, it is hoped that the far more unex- 
ceptionable metrical system will be adopted by them long 
before one hundred and seventy years after the origin of the 
latter in 1795.’’ 

The absurdity of the cry that comes up for a duodecimal 
scale is pointed out, and people who don’t believe in decimals 
should remember that, before they were born, the folly of 
raising that objection had been clearly set forth. ‘‘ Hence the 
unreasonableness of finding fault with the decimal scale of 
weights and measures, on the ground of alleged advantages of 
other scales, without finding fault with it in our system of ab- 
stract arithmetic; which, however, is our only universal lan- 
guage, and apparently out of the power of any nation to alter. 


as provisional, and that a system so whimsically constructed, 
will give place to one which, being fit for commerce and 
philosophical communication, can with propriety be adopted 
by other nations,”’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Henri Victor Regnault, the distinguished French chem- 
ist, died on the 20th of January. He was born at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1810. 
— A solution of bicarbonate of sodium, applied to burns, 
promptly relieves all pain. 
— An average day’s work is equivalent to the lifting of 351 
foot tons. 

— Coffee is said to be an antidote for strychnine. 
— Prof. A. Kekulé has been elected president of the German 
Chemical Society. 
— In 1875 gold and silver to the value of $74,817,596 came 
from the several mines in the United States. 
— Dr. Kollmann, professor of Anatomy at Munchen, has 
accepted a call from the University of Basel. 
— Dr. Ernst Heinreich Weber, professor of Anatomy at the 
University of Leipzig, died February 2, in his 83d year. 
— Pyrophosphorite, calcium magnesium pyrophosphate, is a 
new mineral occurring in the West Indies. 





later, a few handbills were printed, saying that there would 
be such a meeting, April 24, free to all interested. The large 
hall of the Institute was filled with an appreciative audienee 
of six hundred to eight hundred; and the interest may be in- 
ferred from the fact that after two full hours, the meeting 
was dismissed with the notice that any who cared to remain 
longer would have the subject presented from another point 
of view, and over two hundred remained until half past ten. 
Every circular was eagerly taken, many names were added to 
the list of the Bureau, the metric rules exhibited were rapidly 
purchased and an added number of visitors to the general 
office shows how little serves to increase public interest to a 
marked degree. At these meetings the secretary introduced 
the subject and explained the system in a general way; Prof. 
H. P. Bowditch, of Harvard Medical School and the Boston 
School Committee, spoke from the educational standpoint; 
Dr. Edward Wigglesworth gave the physician’s reasons for 
urging the early adoption; Rev. C. B. Rice, of the State 
School Board, treated the subject from an educational and 
clerical ‘point of view, affording much amusement to the 
audience by his illustrations; Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, of the 
Mass. College of Pharmacy, showed the immense advantage 
of the metric over the old system in for druggist’s use; J. P. 
Putnam made very plain equal advantages to architects and 
builders. In this way a variety of professions were repre- 
sented. 

At Fall River, Mass., an enthusiastic member of the Bureau 
wanted his friends to understand and appreciate the system 
as well as himself. He circulated a subscription which readily 
secured the necessary funds to hire the Academy of Music, 
with seats for eighteen hundred people. The local papers and 
a few posters told the people of the proposed lecture, and the 
secretary of the Bureau found a well-filled house, on a rainy 
night, to listen with marked attention and interest to an hour 
and a half of metric explanation and argument. Since the 
meeting, there has been evidence of great interest in the city, 
and very many have provided themselves with metric meas- 
ures, the best possible proof of their permanent interest. 

These meetings show how much a few earnest believers in 
the metric system may accomplish without incurring any ex- 
pense. The officers of the Bureau and others will gladly 
address such meetings without charge, and the subject pos- 
sesses so much practical, every-day interest, when properly 
presented, that it is not difficult to interest those who attend. 


MernoLtoGy UNIVERSALIZED. 28 p. o. London: 1828. 
This old pamphlet describes the metric system, proposes a 
tax on Fahrenheit thermometers, etc., thus dis- 





after the war of 1870, in consequence of the need of money, 
has lately been reduced again. The new law fixes the charge 
for a weight of 15 grammes at fifteen centimes, to any part of 
France, for a prepaid letter. 


alone through the rooms of the Vatican, when he perceived a 
young man standing in ecstatic contemplation before a fresco 


—In the German empire there is one physician to every 
3,000 people; in Great Britain, one doctor to 1,672 persons; in 
France, one doctor to every 1,814 persons; in the United States, 
one physician to every 600 persons. 
— Professor Galloway has analyzed a substitute for hops, 
advertised in one of the brewers’ journals, and finds it to be 
simply colored picrie acid. 
— Atropia is said to be an antidote for opium poisoning. 
— In Ruhla and vicinity 110,000,000 pipes are made annually. 

W. F.S. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy.—The Roman correspondent of a Turin journal writes 
concerning Prof. de Sanctio,—whose appointment as Minister 
of Public Instruction has been received with much favor by the 
educational press of the country, that he is preparing a new ar- 
rangement of primary instruction, which will make it more 
useful and practical; and especially with respect to the schools 
in the country for the very young children, which have thus 
far been almost useless. One of the first acts of the new min- 
ister will be to give full execution to the law of 1876, by which 
all stipends less than 3,500 lire are to be augmented; a meas- 
ure which, no doubt, will be welcomed by the schoolmasters 
generally throughout the country, whose salaries have thus far 
been so small as hardly to furnish them with the means of 
living in any comfort, or of providing anything for the time of 
sickness or old age. 


FRANCE. — The Municipal Council of Paris has authorized 
the creation of a school specially destined for apprentices of 
twelve to fifteen years, who are employed in the workshops 
and factories near the 19th arrondissement. The lessons are 
only to be given at such hours in the morning and evening as 
will not interfere with the employments of the young people. 
This is only an experiment, and if it succeeds, similar schools 
will be established subsequently in other quarters of the capi- 
tal, so that, in compliance with the law of 1873, children em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments may attend school at 
least two hours each day. 

The postage of letters in France, which was augmented 


ANECDOTES oF Prus IX.—The Pope was one day walking 





government 1ome 
¢riminating in favor of the metric measures, and really offer- 





of Raphel. He took care not to disturb him, but when the 


It is hoped, for the credit of England, that the late 
miserably patched-up ‘imperial’ system will be regarded merely 


youth turned around he saw an old man, dressed in white, 
who was regarding him with a gentle and intelligent smile, 


The Pope had guessed that he was an artist. “‘Are you a 
painter ?”’ asked Pius. ‘“‘ Yes, Holy Father.” “ Did you 
come to Rome to study ?”’ ‘“‘ Yes, Holy Father.”” ‘“ Are you 
a pupil of the Academy of Painting?’ “‘Oh, no!’ ‘Then 


you have a teacher, I suppose.’”’ ‘*‘ No, Holy Father, I am too 
poor. I study by myself: Raphael is my master,”” ‘‘ But you 
would like to enter the Academy ? I will pay for you.’”’ ‘Oh, 
Holy Father!” ‘Don’t thank me!’ ‘“ But your Holiness is 
ignorant,—that—”’ ‘ Speak!’ said Pius 1X., kindly. “I am 
a Protestant!’ ‘‘Oh! oh!’ said the Pope, laughing; “ that 
makes no difference to the Academy.’’ And the young man, 
George Johnston, had from that day his expenses at the Acad- 
emy paid by Pius IX. 

When the Austrian ambassador, after the battle of Lisa 

hurried to the Vatican to announce, with much joy, the Aus- 
trian victory, the Pope very drily interrupted the diplomatist 
by saying: ‘‘ Your Excellency forgets that you are speaking to 
an Italian.”’—From the Italian Avvenire della Scuola, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AT Paris.—A few days ago we heard, with as much surprise 
as regret, of a transaction which can not but give uneasiness 
to the friends of the educational institutions of the United 
States. One of the most prominent educators in America, Mr. 
Philbrick, superintendent of the public schools of Boston, in 
consequence of political and administrative conflicts, has been, 
in an over-hasty manner, to say the least, deprived of the 


office which he had honored for twenty years. We are happy 
to learn to-day, that the Federel Government has done itself 
the honor to make amends, so far as it could, for the measure 
so much to be regretted. It has decided to send to Paris a 
eneral exhibit of the education of the United States, and Mr. 
hilbrick has been appointed as the superintendent to organize 
and direct it. 
All the friends of popular education will rejoice with us in 
view of this decision. It realizes a wish justly cherished by 
General Eaton, the eminent director of the National Bureau 
of Education at Washington ; it will make it practicable to 
represent worthily, methodically, and honestly, at our Exposi- 
tion, not this or that part, but the entirety of the condition of 
the grand republic, in respect to its educational condition. 
Collected and grouped by Mr. Philbrick, with the aid of the 
resources of the ) Hance of Education put at his disposal, the 
statistics will be as complete and as instructive as they can be, 
the objects exhibited will be chosen with a perfect knowledge 
of the cause, and the European public will there find all the 
means requisite for a thorough study of the subject. 
We will add that the presence at Paris of Mr. Philbrick, one 
of the representatives of the Bureau of Education, and his par- 
ticipation in the projected educational congress, will add not 
only éclat but profit and interest to the pedagogical conferences 
which are in preparation. F. Buisson. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





KENTUCKY. 

REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 
At the present the school board has under consideration 
the reduction of salaries, — some of them pleading it as an act 
of necessity. Owing to this much uneasiness has been mani- 
fested by the teachers, the minds of many of them being in 
such a state of perturbation, as to partially unfit them for 
duty. The views among the members of the board are quite 
varied,—some for no reduction, some for 10 per cent., others 
for 22 per cent. 
There are two causes for the agitation of this subject: 1. 
Decrease in valuation of property; 2. Theindebtedness caused 
by the building of a new school-house, upon which there will 
be expended in a short time about $30,000. Teachers say the 
school board intend making them pay for it, by cutting down 
salaries $8,200. However I do not think their better judgment 
will permit them to do this. $36,000 is about the amount of 
salaries now paid; if this be reduced $8,200, it will be a reduc- 
tion of about 22 percent. Salaries of many have heretofore 
been reduced 10 per cent., making this the second reduction. 
The number of teachers now employed is eight male and 
fifty-two female ; the average salary of male being $1,360, 
and female about $500. That proposed is about $1,090 for 
male and $435 for female. 
ABOLITION OF THE OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, ETC. 
It is also proposed to abolish the office of superintendent, 
and create an association of the five principals, with the presi- 
dent of the school board as chairman,—an experiment certainly 
needing more positive evidence of its success than its present 
adherents can give. The efficiency of our schools cannot be 
surpassed by any in the country,—which is attested by the ab- 
sence of select or private schools in the city, Such being the 
case, the hazardous experiment of doing away with the super- 
intendent, the study of German, and reducing of salaries, will 
assuredly cripple the schools, if hot do them a lasting injury. 
The disposition for retaining German is growing, and the 
probability is that it will be continued; and it is well that it 


should, as a large percentage of our school-children are of Ger- 
man parentage. 


EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL-WORK. 
It is proposed to have an exhibition of the pupils’ school- 





work some time in June,—showing their neatness and -profi- 
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ciency in execution, and other meritorious distinctions. A 
committee has been appointed by the board to act in conjunc- 
tion with the principals to secure this result. We think it will 
do our schools good by bringing the parents to a knowledge of 
the class of school-work being done by the pupils, and awaken 
an interest not known heretofore. 

Your journal is well received by the teachers of our schools, 
and pronounced by them the best adapted to their wants of 
anything they have ever read. B, D. Brsr. 

Covington, Ky., May 5, 1878. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


WALDO COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The second meeting of this Association will be held at Bel- 
fast, May 23 and 24,1878. Exercises as follows: 

Thursday, 23d, 7:30 p. M. — Organization. 8 P. M., paper, 
by Prof. G. T, Fletcher, Castine; subject, “‘ Out of the School- 
room.’’ Discussion, by Hon. W. J. Corthell. 

Friday, 24th, 9 A. mM. — Paper, by Mr. Edward Philbrook, 
Castine; subject, ‘‘ Music.’’ Discussion, by Rev. S. Goode- 
nough. 10 A.M, paper, by Miss Eliza Lufkin, Castine; sub- 
ject, ‘‘History.”” Discussion, by Rev. J. A. Ross. 11 A. m., 
paper, by W. C. Small, Stockton; subject, ‘‘Compulsory At- 
tendance.”’ Discussion, by Prof. G. T. Fletcher. 2 P. m., 
paper, by Miss Fanny Comstock, Castine; subject, ‘‘ Draw- 
ing.’”’ Discussion, by Prof. N. A. Luce, Augusta. 3 P.M., 
paper, by Miss M. E. Hughes, Castine; subject, ‘‘ Language.’’ 
Discussion, by Rev. D. F. Estes. 4 P.™M., address, by Prof. 
N. A. Luce, Augusta; subject, ‘‘ Legal Rights and Duties of 
Teachers.” 7:30 Pp. M., address, by Hon. W. J. Corthell, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Day sessions at the High-school Room. Evening meetings 
at Pierce’s Hall. Reduction of rates on stage lines, railroad, 
and on steamer ‘‘ May Queen.’’ Free entertainment will be 
furnished to all who apply to Miss 8. C. Starrett, Belfast, be- 
fore May 21. Teachers, school-officers, and all interested in 
educational progress are cordially invited to be present. 

OLIVER W. LAINE, Pres., Searsport. 

Miss 8. C. SrarrRettT,~Sec., Belfast. 


— It is stated that there are now 100 more pupils in the 
schools in Auburn than there ever were before. The increase 
is thought to be due largely to the free text-book system, 
which enables all parents to keep their children in school, 

— Mr. J. P. Marston, who has been principal of the Wiscas- 
set High School, is principal of the Bath High School. Mr. 
Cressey has resigned his position as instructor in the mathe- 
matical department for a trip to Europe. 

— Mr. Rogers, principal of the Castine High School, has ac- 
cepted a call from Chicago. All the other teachers of the 
village schools are residents of Castine, and have been educated 
in the high school and in the normal school. 

— Mr. 8. B. Shehan, a graduate of Amherst College, has 
just been engaged as principal of the high school in Sacarappa. 

— Mr. A. Q. Randall, for many years a teacher in this and 
other-States, and recently principal of the Richmond High 
School, died recently, after a long and painfdl illness, aged 48 
years. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College. 

— The Auburn city council has cut down the appropria- 
tions for all schools outside the high school, to $9,500,—which 
is $1,200 less than last year. The wages of many teachers 
have been recently reduced, but the committee state that they 
have found it necessary to open an additional primary school, 
and that still another is required. There are now 400 pupils 
in the grammar school building, and the primaries are over- 
crowded. The result will be that the school year, already 
shorter than that of most cities, will have to be still further 
clipped. There will be about $500 less money from the State 
this year than there was last. 

— There were in April, 1877, 2,282 scholars in the city of 
Augusta, 1,225.in the Village District, 1,057 in the districts 
under the supervision of the supervisor. Amount appor- 
tioned to schools in year 1877, was $10,050.32; of which 
$5,145 were apportioned to the Village District, and $4,905.32 
to the other districts,—apportioned at rate of $4.20 per scholar. 
The sum raised by the city, $6,250, together with amount re- 
ceived from the State, amounted to $10,050.32, out of which 
$465.92 was retained and allowed to small districts. Average 
wages of female teachers per week, excluding board, $4.37; 
average wages of male teachers per month, excluding board, 
$25.57; average cost of board per week, $2.17. 

— During the last five years New England has furnished 28 
per cent. of the graduates of Vassar College. Of these Maine 
has sent her full share, twelve having brought diplomas to the 
State since 1872. 

. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The N. H. State Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting at Nashua, early in October. 

— The examinations and closing exercises) of the present 
term and year of the State Normal School, took place May 7 


and 8, The graduating class numbered 37,—6 in the second 
course, and $1 in the first. ‘The school has had a successful 
year, and proves principal Kelsey to be an able teacher and 
manager. 

— Nottingham has made an increase of $500 in its appropri- 
ation for the support of its schools. 

— The N. H. Conference Seminary is to receive $2,300 by the 
will of Miss Sally Fowler, of South Seabrook, the income of 
which is to be expended to help poor students preparing for 
the ministry. 


—— 


VERMONT. 


— In some counties of Vermont there have been, and are 
still, teachers’ associations, by whose action much has already 
been accomplished for the improvement and better qualification 
of teachers, and still better results may be expected in the 
future. Twenty years ago there was such an association in 
Chittenden county, and for many years it exerted a marked 
influence for good upon the teachers and schools of the whole 
county. Some of the best scholars in the State, men of distin- 
guished ability, have presided over its deliberations, and have 
given it the wisdom of their counsel and the weight of their 
influence. Among these were President Pease, who was a 
most noble man and an able educator; Rev. John H. Worces- 
ter, Rev. C. E. Ferrin, both of whom are strong men and ear- 
nest friends of education; A. E. Leavenworth, A.M., now of 
the State Normal School at Randolph; Prof. Lewis Pollens, 
and others. The organization still continues, though the 
meetings of the association are less frequent than formerly, 
and we fear its good influence is correspondingly less. 

There is another association, large and powerful, embracing 
in its extent the counties of Addison, Rutland, and Bennington. 
This association, though ably conducted and eminently bene- 
ficial to the teachers within its limits while its meetings were 
continued, has held no meetings for the last two years. Some 
of its members, however, determined that it shall not utterly 
cease to act, have called a meeting of the association at Fair- 
haven on the 24th and 25th of May, and have arranged a pro- 
gramme that gives assurance of a meeting of great interest. 
It is hoped that the association will again act with even more 
than its original interest and ability. 

Teachers and other friends of educatidn, if earnest in their 
devotion to the cause, cannot, by any possibility, be indifferent 
to the success of such associations. Their exercises may be 
eminently useful to the young teacher, and the old cannot fail 
to profit by them. Let the associations already existing be 
cherished and sustained, and may every county in the State 
ere long be blessed with such an organization. We are glad 
always to learn of the success of all our schools, and especially 
of those that give preparation for teachers of our public schools, 
From the academies and high schools of the State, as well as 
from the normal schools, come the teachers of the common 
school; and to these preparatory schools every true friend of 
education must look with special interest. Every academy 
and high school in the State sends forth more or less teachers 
every year. Leland and Gray Seminary, at Townshend, re- 
ently sent out twenty teachers for the summer schools, while 
the Normal School at Randolph sent fifty. J. S. Cimury. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. Charles A. Barry, Supervisor of Drawing in Boston 
Public Schools, has given notice to the proper nominating 
committee of the School Board that he does not desire a re- 
election. 

— At the last meeting of the State Board of Education, the 
educational interests of the State were discussed at consider- 
able length. The State is entitled to twenty free scholarships 
in the Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial Science. 
Three of these are vacant, and those who wish to compete in 
the examination for them, which takes place July 9, should 
make application to Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, or to Prof. C. O. Thompson, at the 
school at Worcester. 

— There has been some agitation for the past year or two of 
the expediency of entering one class per year in the Normal 
Schools instead of two, as has been the custom. It has been 
decided to leave the matter to the discretion of the visitors of 
the different schools, and it is probable that the Bridgewater, 
Salem, and Westfield schools will continue to enter two classes 
per year. 

— The Senate has engrossed, by a vote of 17 to 13, a bill 
providing that no child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed in any mercantile, manufacturing, or mechanical es- 
tablishment while the schools in the town or city in which he 
lives are in session, unless he can read and write. 

— The pupils at Bradford Academy, young and old, are to 
have a reunion at the next anniversary. It will be the seven- 
ty-fifth of that institution, — the oldest female academy in the 
land. 


— “The Students’ Aid Society of Wellesley College’’ was 
organized in Boston last week, to help deserving young women 
who desire to pursue a course of study at that institution. 
Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson was elected president, and Mrs. Pau- 





line A, Durant, treasurer. . 


— J. E. Crane, Jr., of Bridgewater, a graduate of Brown 
University, 1872, is professor of English Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Greek in the Syrian Protestant College, Beirit, Syria. 

— The will of the late Rev. Dr. Sweetser, of Worcester, 
gives $1,000 to the trustees of Phillips Academy, to establish a 
scholarship fund to defray the expenses of a student in the 
Theological Seminary. 

— Professor Anagnos, of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, has sent to Paris, for the American exhibit at the 
exposition, a sample of the apparatus used in the printing- 
room of the institution, and books in raised letters printed by 
the institution printers. 

— The high-school building of Springfield is pronounced un- 
safe in its sanitarian conditions: as to ventilation, the two large 
school-rooms are thought to be tolerably arranged, but the rec- 
itation-rooms are so poorly provided that the teachers unani- 
mously declare that the presence of a class in any of these 
rooms will vitiate the air in a single hour, unless some of the 
doors or windows are kept open. 

— Entrance examinations for Vassar College will be held at 
Boston, June 14 and 15, Free to all. 

— The whole number of different pupils registered in the 
schools of Fall River during the year was 9,376, being a gain 
over the year preceding of 512. This is a very perceptible 
gain and is conclusive proof that when school accommodations 
are furnished, parents are glad to send their children. 

— Powers Institute, at Bernardston, under the principal- 
ship of F. E. Stratton, closed its spring term May 9. The ex- 
amination exercises occurred during the day, and showed that 
earnest, faithful work had been done by both teachers and pu- 
pils. These were followed in the evening by recitations, dec- 
lamation$, and graduating exercises; the speaking being unu- 
sually good. On the day following, the former pupils of the 
school held a reunion, a goodly number returning. An excel- 
lent dinner was furnished by the ladies of Bernardston; toasts 
followed, remarks by several of the former pupils, and a poem 
from one. The principal feature of the day was an interest- 
ing and instructive address delivered by Dr. O. A. Wheeler. 
The exercises were interspersed with excellent music. In the 
evening there was a promenade concert,—without dancing,— 
music by members of the Bernardston band. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The salaries of teachers in Providence have been reduced. 

— The trustees of district No. 1, in Westerly, give a cheerful 
report of their schools as they have been conducted during the 
past year. They commend Prof. T. D. Adams, who has been 
principal of the high school, as an able, experienced, and c:I- 
tured teacher. 

— A portion of the “State Rock,” upon which Roger Wil- 
liams is said to have landed upon his arrival in Rhode Island, 
is to be raised above the surface, and surrounded with an or- 
namental fence. 

— Two of the best teachers in Pawtucket have sentin their 
resignations, because unable to teach and earn so small a sal- 
ary as the school committee have recently voted. 

— Asa Bird Gardner, LL.D., professor of Law at West Point 
Academy, read a paper before the Historical Society of Rhode 
Island, entitled ‘‘ The Rhode Island Line in the Continental 
Army.” 

— Rev. H. W. Rugg, formerly president of Providence 
school committee, now pastor of a chureh in Halifax, N. S., 
is visiting his former parish. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Hartford Courant says that “the school system es- 
tablished in Boston two years ago is meeting with assaults. 
There are two or three kinds of opponents. One of these is 
impatient that it hasn’t brought abler and more practical men 
into the office of supervisors, and is unwilling to wait its fur- 
ther operation before condemning it. Another is composed of 
a portion of those who were opposed to the election of women 
on the committee, holding that the women have more influence 
now than ever before. A third want a local representation, 
that they used to get; and a fourth regret the loss of their 
places in the old board.” Another class believes that the 
whole plan is impracticable, cumbersome, and expensive, and 
that it has proved so complete a failure that it only waits the 
verdict of the people at the polls to reorganize it on a simpler 
basis.—EbD. 

— Dr. T. D. Porter, of New York, has made a generous 
gift to Yale College, for the purpose of increasing and strength- 
ening the teaching force in the college proper, by maintaining 
lectureships and professorships to promote “‘ learning, virtue, 
piety, and truth.” Dr. Porter has provided in particular for 
the establishment of a lectureship, to which $600 per year is 
to be devoted, which is designed to ‘‘ teach the principles of 
righteousness,”’ and to show that those principles are in har- 
mony with the common sense and judgment of mankind. He 
provides, also, that the corporation of the college shall annu- 
ally distribute $600 to disabled teachers in needy circum- 
stances, and that $600 a year’ shall be paid to the present in- 
cumbent of the professorship of the Chinese language and 





literature in the said college. The rest of the income is to be 
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used without restriction for the general object first mentioned. 
The value of the land has been estimated as high as $750,000, 
and is even now worth probably $500,000. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLtNo1s.—Total enrollment in Chicago Central High School, 
last year, 646, or 85 more than during the previous year; total 
enrollment in the division high schools, 902, an increase of 244, 

Of Chicago teachers, 130 receive over $650, while 650 receive 
salaries ranging from $650 to $350. 

This is the twenty-sixth year that Mount Carroll Seminary 
has been under the direction of the same principal, Mrs. F. A. 
Woodshimer, This seminary gives pecuniary aid to needy 
students. 

Opening of the Spring term of the Evanston public schools 
May 29. The examinations at the close of last term average 
high. 

The new building of Lake Forest University, which is in- 
tended to replace in part the spacious and handsomely-furnished 
structure so unfortunately destroyed by fire last Winter, will 
be commenced early in May. It is estimated to cost $25,000. 

Andrew M. Brooks, A.M., superintendent of public schools 
at Springfield, is announced as a candidate for the Republican 


nomination for superintendent of public instruction. 

Champaign public schools enrolled 641 pupils last month. 
Total cost of schools $686, or $1.07 per ouaill Miss 8. J. West, 
who taught in Champaign last year, teaches at Alden, Iowa, 
in high school. Champaign High School wants an independ- 
ence bell. 

An industrial school for girls in Bloomington is being talked 
up. 
The amount of money spent at Aurora last year for public 
schools was $42,041.39. ° 

Illinois has eight normal schools. 


Iowa.—The State superintendent has appointed normal in- 
stitutes for the following towns and places: Charles City, Floyd 
county, July 9; Morning Sun, Louisa county, July 22; Mount 
Ayr, Ringgold county, July 17. 

The total school population of Dubuque is 9,347. The in- 
crease over census of 1876is 451. The city paid its male teach- 
ers last year an average of $104.54 per month; female teachers 
$37.50 per month. Highest salary paid the former, $150; lowest 
$45; highest salary paid female teachers, $45; lowest, $30. 

Prof. Henry K. Edson, appointed commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition, has been principal of Denmark Academy, Lee 
county, for 26 years He is the oldest teacher in the State. 

The East Des Moines Grammar School building, finished 
last winter, is one of the best in the State. 

The expenses of the Clinton schools last year were $7,286.75. 

Boone is going to build a $12,000 school-house. 

Iowa Association of Principals and Superintendents to be 
held at Iowa City, June 25, 26, 27, and 28,1878. The subjects 
for discussion will be taken from the following groups: 1. The 
Examination of Schools; Teachers’ Meetings. 2. School Rec- 
ords and Reports; The Practical Side of School Supervision. 
3. How many Studies should a Pupil pursue at one Time; The 


Rights of the Taught. 4. The Natural Method of Teaching 
Ancient and Modern Languages; What Constitutes a Complete 
Grammar School Course. 5. Industrial Education; The High 
School from a Tax-payer’s Standpoint. But one selection will 
be made from each group of subjects, and ample time given 
for a full and free discussion. ‘The sessions will commence at 
2o’clock eachafternoon. Ezecutive Committge,—Henry Sabin, 
A. C. Hart, C. P. Rogers. 


InDIANA.—The State superintendent has issued a circular 
communicating to county superintendents the plan recently 
devised by the State Board of Education to secure greater uni- 
formity in marking answers to questions prepared by the board 
for the use of the superintendents in examining teachers. 

The Logansport schools were never more popular than at 
present. 

President White has resumed the course of instruction in 
English literature at Purdue University, giving two lessons a 
week for the rest of the term. 

The Board of trustees of the State Normal School, Terre 


Haute, elected M. “7 president, vice Barnabas C. Hobbs, 
resigned on account of absence in Europe. The condition of 
the Normal School is in every way cahaegtemm. The number 
of pupils is now over four hundred, which is in excess of any 
previous enrollment. 


KansAs.—The ornamental towers, and a portion of the roof 
of the State Normal School building, at Emporia, were de- 
stroyed by the recent cyclone in that part of the State. 


MicuiGan.—The State Board of Education of this State, 
which has charge of the State Normal School, at a recent 
meeting adopted a plan of reorganization of the school, under 
which the work of that institution is now to be made purely 
professional. Students are to be admitted to either of three 
one-year courses of professional work, accordingly as they pre- 
sent the academic preparation requisite in the teacher of the 
primary or district schools, the teacher of the higher English 
branches in the high schools, or the teacher of higher English, 
with ancient or modern language, in college preparatory schools, 
A School of Observation and Practice, representing all the 
grades of our public schools, is organized in connection with 


the school, and is designed to afford large opportunity for prac- 
tice on the part of the teachers-in-training, under a most com- 
plete and thoroughly organized system of supervision and crit- 
icism by the heads of departments of instruction in the theo- 
retical division. In view of the criticism which has been urged 
against normal schools on the ground of the large amount of 
academic work which they, usually, are doing, we believe the 
movement in Michigan is a significant one. B. 
Professor Lodeman, of the Normal School, sails for the Paris 
Exposition and an extended European tour, June 27. Sixteen 


ladies and gentlemen have already formed a party to sail with 
him, and under his guidance make the tour of Europe. The 
whole trip, including Switzerland and Italy, costs but $525 each. 

An Indian school is being held and sustained near Au Sable. 
John Rapp, a school teacher at Pavilion, Kalamazoo county, 
has been fined $25 for unreasonably punishing a scholar. 

Alof P. Lindall, school assessor of the village of Michigamme, 
Marquette county, who absconded with about $1,000 of the 
school money two months ago, has been captured in Nebraska 
and brought back; 

There are in this State 3,778 male teachers, and 9,212 female 
teachers. The men receive $42.54 a month, the women $27.45. 
The school population is 468,308, and the attendance is 356,264. 


Missouri.—The question of discontinuing German in the 
public schools of St. Louis has been definitely settled, for the 
time being, in the negative. The expenses of the schools are 
running beyond their resources. It is estimated that the deficit 
for the year ending next August will be $89,845.87. The city 


paid $66,250 last year for the teaching of German. 
The annual apportionment of school moneys made in the 
State this year amounts to a total of $537,306.47. 


MrinneEsoTa.—The State Normal School at Winona was 
opened September, 1860, but the spacious building which the 
school now occupies was not completed until 1870. Three 
hundred and twenty graduates, and nearly two thousand un- 
dergraduates have received instruction, a large proportion of 
them becoming teachers in the State. The school comprises 


two departments, —the Normal Department proper, and the 
Training Department or Model School. Prof. Charles A. 


Morly is the accomplished principal. 
In Minnesota women vote on all educational questions. 


MARYLAND. — This State has 1,956 schools, with 150,270 
pupils, and 2,906 teachers; and the total exp nse of last year 
was $1,544,515. The cost of education per capita is $5.01. 

The white children of the public schools receive from the 
public-school tax this year $102,625; the colored children, 
$25,000. 


NEBRASKA.—Normal institutes are increasing yearly. They 
are designed to improve teachers in various things pertaining 
to their profession, and continue about six weeks, beginning 
in July. This year we learn that they are to be held at the 
following places and by the persons named: At Blair, by Prof. 
W. E. Wilson; Lincoln, Superintendent Lamb and Professor 
Jones; Pawnee City, Professors Saunders and Dusenberry; 
Tremont, Professor Wightman ; Hastings, Hon. J. M. McKenzie. 
The total value of school property in this State, as estimated 


during the past year, is $1,862,385.00. The total of school ex- 
penditures was $1,027,192.21. There are 3,392 teachers em- 
ployed, against 537 in 1870; the average salary of male teach- 
ers is $35.46 per month, and the average salary of female 
teachers is $31.80. There are 56,774 pupils enrolled in the 
schools. 


New Yorx«.—Prof. J. 8. Powell, of the Union Free School 
at Bath-on-the-Hudson, has tendered his resignation as prin- 
cipal. 

Up to January, 1878, Harper & Brothers had published 3,291 


works, in over 4,000 volumes. 
The average salary of a New York city teacher is $729. 
The Rochester Free Academy has been abolished. 


Nortu CARro.tina.— In North Carolina, at present, there is 
provision for but two months school during the year, and 
teachers of first-class are limited to a salary of $40 per month. 


NEw JERSEY. — Miss Ora Goodale, a Jersey City teacher, 
when the flames burst out in her school-room the other day, 
placed her back against the door, made her boys get their hats 
and books, and marshaled them in proper order to leave the 


room. The fire, which was only caused by bits of paper in 
the register, died out without doing much damage, but Miss 
Goodale’s courage was made evident. 


Ounto.—The Cincinnati Normal School is to be united with 
the university, under the name of the Normal College of the 
University of Cincinnati. All theoretical instruction in the 
Normal! College is to be given by the professors in the univer- 
sity, and to this end there will be a professor of pedagogics in 
the university, who will be nominated by the board of educa- 
tion, and whose salary will be fixed and paid by said board. 

Salary of the Cleveland superintendent of schools, $4,000. 

The Cleveland schools are too strongly fortified in the hands 
of the people to be in any serious danger of material abridge- 
ment of their efficiency, despite of all the clamor of certain 
politicians and their organs. The Industrial Institution has 
helped to popularize them this winter. It has been very suc- 
cessful. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 





this year at Put-in-Bay, July 2, 3, and 4, 


The proposed new school law in Ohio contains thé following 
important clause : ‘* No pupil in said (public) schoo) shall be 
required against the wishes of its parents or guardians, to 


pursue any study other than orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and English grammar.”’ 

The third year of the Western Ohio Normal School at Eu- 
phemia, Preble county, will begin the first Monday in Septem- 
ber. There will be a graduating class of three in June; they 
will be the first graduates of the school. 


Soutn CAROLINA.—From the last annual report of the Hon. 
Hugh S. Thompson, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in South Carolina, we learn that the scholastic population 
of the State numbers 228,128, of whom 83,813 are white, and 
144,315 colored. The school attendance for the past year has 
been 102,396,— white, 46,444; colored, 55,952. The number of 
free public schools is 2,483, in which 2,674 teachers are em- 
ployed, —1,725 white, and 949 colored. The average wages 
paid to male teachers (excluding the city of Charleston) were 
$28.32 per month, to female teachers $26.87. Twenty-five 
new school-houses were erected during the year. Three 
months was the length of the average school session for the 
year. There was expended on the public schools $226,020, of 
which $100,000 was appropriated by the State, and $4,100 came 
from the Peabody Education Fund. Mr. Thompson’s report 
has the merit of being brief and to the point, while it is well- 
digested, carefully-written, and full of valuable practical rec- 


mendations. He desires to have high and normal schools es- 
tablished in different parts of the State, as indispensable for 
the training of efficient teachers; we suggest that he would 
find teachers’ institutes, also, an important auxiliary in this 
great work. 


TENNESSEE. — We have received from Mrs. M. L. Yerger 
and Mrs. H. B. Kells, a catalogue of their flourishing school 
at Fairmount. The location is regarded as one of the finest 
in the South. Midway betweeen the Gulf and the Ohio river, 
it has a climate which has none of the rigors of the north, or 
the lassitude and malaria of the south. In order that the 
most beautiful portions of the year may be enjoyed by pupils, 
the holiday of the school embraces the winter months from 
December 15 to March 15. 

Miss Mary Hampton, a pretty schoolmistress of Memphis, 
has been indicted by the grand jury for a series of unusually 


clever forgeries, and has disappeared. 

Tennessee has 4,591 public schools, an increase of 685 over 
last year. 

The public-school money apportionment this year amounts 
to a total of $75,375 


West VrirGIniA.—The board of education of West Virginia 
has placed itself on record as opposed to military companies in 
the schools. 


Wisconsin. — The annual State teachers’ examination will 
be held at Madison, Aug. 13. 

In the State Normal School, at Oshkosh, the young ladies 
are required to go through the elements of military drill. 

The new building erected by Mr. Markham, for Markham 
Academy, Milwaukee, is a model of what such a structure 
should be. 

It is thought that Rev. Dr. DeKoven, of Racine College, 
will act as one of the judges in the State oratorical contest to 
be held at Appleton, soon. 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher will deliver the annual address 
for Milwaukee College, next summer. 

State Superintendent Whitford has appointed Prof. Albert 
Salisbury of the Whitewater Normal School, Prof. Stephen H. 
Carpenter of the State University, and George W. Peckham 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools, the State Board of Exam- 
iners for teachers’ certificates this year, The next annual ex- 
amination will be made at Madison during the second week of 
August. 

Superintendent McAlister, of Milwaukee, has forwarded his 
school exhibit for the Paris Exposition. It consists mainly of 
the -Centennial contribution, which embraces 123 quarto vol- 
umes, with about 30,000 examination papers of the pupils. 

Wisconsin has the following colleges: Congregational col- 
leges at Beloit and Ripon; Lawrence University (Methodist), 
at Appleton; Carroll College (Presbyterian), at Wausheka; 
Wesleyan University (Baptist), at Beaver Dam; Milton Col- 
lege (Seventh-Day Baptist), at Milton; Pio Nono College (Ro- 
man Catholic), at Milwaukee; Racine College (Episcopal), at 
Racine. 

The annual report of the public schools of Madison, for 


1877, has just been issued. Among other items it shows that 
the children of school age in the city, last year, numbered 
3,926; of these only 1,378 attended the public schools. 

Wisconsin has four normal schools, and they cost the State 
i a last year. The State also supports 405 graded 
schools, 

From the report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, we find the number of schoolhouses in the State to 
be, 5,320; number of districts; 5,564; number of children over 
4 and under 20 years of age, 478,388; number who attended 
school during the year, 317,768; number of teachers required 
in schools, 6,571; number of teachers employed, 9,858. 


Vireinia. — The condition of the public schools of Rich- 
mond merits the highest praise. 
The average attendance of colored children in their schools, 





during the past few weeks, has been 1,976, 
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! 
THE HENESS-SAUVEUR METHOD. 


living language. English is entirely banished from the class-| by this method. 


room. All explanations, whether of words, idioms, unfamil- | 
iar allusions, or difficult grammatical combinations, are given 
in the language to be learned, the instructor, of course, grad- 
ually adapting them to the increasing attainments of the pu- 
The language is acquired 


pil. Study is thus made a pleasure. 
almost without effort. 

This system is that of nature. 
mother-tongue. 


extend in every direction, embracing the entire language. | doubtedly be repeated in the West, where he needs but to be 
After a few lessons, an anecdote or a poem is read and ex- | seen and known, to draw around him an enthusiastic class of 
plained in the language in which it is written, to one who pre-| students. 


viously understood not a word of it. 


able for their own sake, also serve as topics for conversation. 


It is thus a child learns its 





| 


The present season offers unusual advantages for teach-| struction. 
|ers and students tomake themselves familiar with this natural 

The interest which attaches to the Heness-Sauveur Method | method as taught by Dr. Sauveur and his associates. The school 
of Instruction in Modern Languages is something quite re- | so successfully inaugurated at Amherst, Mass., last year, will be 
markable, and attests the genuine value of its practical as well | continued this year by Dr. Sauveur in person. Already over 500 West. 
as natural method, and the enthusiasm of its originators and | persons have applied for admission to this summer class in the 
its advocates. The learner is brought face to face with the | study of the ancient as well as the modern tongues, as taught 


In order to enable a large class of persons in the West to peas : year. 
avail themselves of the advantages of this method, Professor 
Cohn, of Boston, one of Professor Sauveur’s most successful 
and enthusiastic pupils, has been secured to open a summer 
school in the Central West at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
The location for such a school could not have been more wisely | with 
chosen,—in a charming country, easy of access, and already | school in 
In the hands of a competent instructor a/ enjoying the reputation of a 
single word is like the trunk of a tree, from which branches | success of Professor Cohn in New York and Boston will un- 


We have seen many testimonials of the success 
After the pupil has| which has attended the Professor’s labors, but none is more re- 
made some progress, selections are read from the standard | markable than that of Miss Salter, of Boston, who is perfectly 
literature of the language he is studying. These, while valu-| deaf, but who has learned to speak the German language with 
truly wonderful ease and accuracy, by this new method of in- 


zeal. Nothing 


—_————— 


Says Professor Fay, of the National Deaf Mute 
College, Washington, D. C.: 

**T was glad to learn that you propose to do something toward 
extending the ‘ 
No arguments that one may advance in behalf of this 
method carry half the conviction that is produced by seeing 
its actual results in the hands of a faithful, skillful, enthusi- 
astic teacher like yourself. 

**T have followed the method in my French class during the 
I never knew students to make such rapid and 
thorough progress, or to pursue the study with such love and 


natural method’ of teaching languages in the 


would induce either them or myself to return 


to the old method. 

‘* From my experience as a member of your class in German 
at Amherst, I can testify to the remarkable skill and success 
with which you carry on the instruction of your pupils. 

reat ee that I have heard of the oye | of your 
oston. 


It is 


I hope the results at the West will be 


leading Western college. The | &@ally satisfactory.” 





Able assistants will be secured, among whom we are glad to 
announce Mile. Martha Chatelain, who has received a certifi- 
cate of the first grade in Paris as an instructor, 
nouncements of the school will be made through the columns 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS. 


Further an- 
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THE HOWARD METHOD FOR THE VOICE. 
LESSONS BW MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the fact 
that its principles and exercises may be reduced to writ- 
ing, and be so exactly capietnes that pupils at a dis- 
tance, who can receive only written lessons, have been 
greatly benefited, as their testimonials declare: 

“Tam getting quite enthusiastic over your system of 
vocalculture. It is —_aos happy work for me. . . There 
are many clergymen in this State as badly off as to voice 
as I was... If your ee could reach them it would be 
a merciful benefaction.’’—W. S. Blaisdell, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Randolph, Vt. 

“| find that, immediately upon applying these hints 
(contained in the first written lesson alone), I vocalize A 
flat, above the staff, with more ease and certainty than 
I ordinarily sing an octave lower. While practising the 
passage ‘Arm, arm, ye brave,’ to-day, I wasastonished at 
fhe ease and force with which I could throw the tone, 
by following your a, —J. G. Parkhurst, 

cacher of Voice, 20 N. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 

Send for pavenie on “* Vocal Reform,” “ Vocal De- 
velopment,” and “ Natural Singing or Speaking.’’ En- 
close 25 cents for circular and terms. Address JOHN 
HOWARD, 39 Union Square, N. Y. City. 170a 





ish Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
ensuing year. 

The thoreughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Epise. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Goodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Har- 
vard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct eo at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

“Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.”—{Pref. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


INSTRUCTION 


Will be given by R. F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D., to a few 
students who wish to prepare in a short time for the 
American or German Universities. Instruction con- 
veyed through the German language, if desired. 


To Teachers. 


I would like to make arrangements with Teachers for 
private instruction or a few lectures on Roman His- 
tory, Topography, and Latin Orthography, — giving the 
results of the latest investigations of Professors LANGE 
and VoIGT, in history; of the recent excavations at 
Rome, in topography ; and of Professors BRAMBACH 
aud RITSCHL, in orthography. 

Address R. F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 
Pro ‘essor %, Elocution and English Literature, Illinois 
College. The school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of" Elocution and 
Dramatic ders. 
Special Classes for Clergymen and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


VOCAL REFORM, 
- VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING. 
tamps. Address 
OWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Preparation for he American and 
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Enclose 25 cents in 
169 | Joum 





NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 





Westchester State Normal School, 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS, M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 





A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will 
be opened on Monday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 
OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the Institute is to give teachers and 
mothers an insight into the character and claims of 
Kindergarten training, with special reference to the 
home and the school. 

The coédperation of Miss Rutn R. Burritt, and 
other excellent Kindergartners, has been secured. 


j= For further particulars apply to 
W.N. HAILMANN, 
(Ed. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,’’) 
168 eow tJy4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ee SUMMER CLASSES. FOR TEACHERS, 


— BY -— 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
subscriber begs to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or improving 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will also have 
the assistance able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science. 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “ NATURAL METHOD ” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 
twenty years by Dr. H., with commencing pupils so as to 
secure facility of reading in each language, before en 
tering on the study of Grammar. 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 

Some hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 
tuition. 

For prospectus address, with stam 

ssp FE. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878. 166 k 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A.., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
College, has arranged for Lecture Courses,— 


The Charles Dickens Pootings : Four charmin 

Stories of the great Novelist, with personations an 

character-sketches. : 
I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EM’LY. (From David 


Co; field. 

tL A CHRISTMAS CAROL (in Four STAVES). 

Ill. THE STORY OF LITT DOMBEY. (From 
Dombey & Son.) 

IV. (1) DR. MARIGOLD: A Srory OF A CHEAP 
Jack. (2) Mr. Bos SAWYER’s PARTY. 

For terms address at 

161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


French Excursion to Europe. 


Pror. CYR has made arrangements for a 60 days’ ex- 
cursion in view of the wants of teachers and others, to 
sail from New York, July 3. Expense $350, including 
instruction in French. For further particulars, send 
for circular, addressing No. 174 TREMONT STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 168 ¢ 




















TEACHERS fcr ciodes, it. Be Nims & Con Troy, N.Y. 





TUFTS COLLEGE. 
THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


I, The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate, Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
_151 wz College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

prepazetion for Harvard University and for the Scien- 

ific Schools, Copies of recent examination papers 
will be sent on application. [102tf}) W.N.EAYRS. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HOME ON THE HILLsIDR, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. Itis a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they caa get at OUR HOME. We could refer to a great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to Our 
HOME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and ask for information about the 
institution, and at tke cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to you in full and 
cheerfully. 

I am, for health and strength toall thinkers and 
workers, to will and to do, 

Yours truly, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully pre- 
ree from the best Genesee Wheat, and under Dr. 

ACKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at ‘‘ OuR 
HoME,” and have 
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ven the highest satisfaction to 


visitors. These articles may be obtained of 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
274 State Street, Boston, 
163 m Sole Agents for New-England. 





THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Erasers. 


CHEAP, 


Convenient, pr agiceereaeameeaemanis 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 





This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given 


THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphatic testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced by the 
unanswerable evidence of your own senses of the 
excellence of the “ Climax.” 

Address 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manuf’r, 
170 g eow jy4 CORRY, PENN. 





“TT LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
W ER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 





nn 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully pre red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
gua es, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
assistants for every department of instruction, For in- 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 


formation, apply to 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for -~— sums which | may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps an 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles, Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates, American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

157tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScHoo.s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Z/lectric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00, Descriptive price-list free on 
a oy 
ll various School Apparstan, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order, 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Broadway, New York. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 

Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 

UNION SLATE CO., 
Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 











Manufacturers of 
Sohbet Slates and 
School Supplies. 


Samples of Hraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 
The Only Genuine. 


for all diseases arisin 
A SELF-CURE loss of Vital Force; a 

Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
le fo Hysteria, Weak Lungs, Nervous 
bility, eakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Maguetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Sesighi, aa certificates from Physi- 








from a 


cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRY AX will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 


Address (and give the name of this Paper), 


H. M. MALOY, 
152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 
Daily private lessons for $25,in July, WALTER 
5 K. Foses, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A. 
Tremont Street, 165 m 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. EB. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





Title. 

Prose Tales. 16mo, cl., gilt tops. 2 vols. - - 
Complete Works. New ed.,4 vols. - - - 

A Hand-book of Mt. Desert. 18mo. - - - 
Young Folks’ History of Germany. t2mo. - - 
Bits of Travel at Home. i16mo, cl. - - - 
The Bible for Learners. Vol. 2. 12mo. ~ - 
Aspirations of the World. 16mo,cl._ - - - 
Natural History of Commerce, Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 450. 
Technical History of Commerce. Vol. Il. 12mo, 


The New Testament. Vol.I. Mat., Mark, Sake Sone. 8vo, 


Mine. 12mo, cl. 
16mo, pp. 288. 


A Year Worth Living. 12mo, cl., pp. 325. 
Rothmell. Author of “ That Husband of 
Adventures of an American Consul Abroad. 
Fall of Damascus, 12mo, PP: 288, cl. - . 
Bluffton. 12mo, pp. 252, cl. - - - - 
Primer of Design. 16mo,cl. - ° - 
Vasco Da Gama. 16mo, pP- » cl - - - 
Baker's Reading Club. No.5. 16mo, pp. 112. - 

A Practical Treatise on Aural Surgery. 8vo. 
Visions. A Study of False Sights (Pseudopia). 
Memorial and mao Sketches. 16mo. - 
Watch and Ward. 18mo. ~ - - - 
Michael lo. Vol. VIII. of “ Artist Biography.” - 
Deceivers r. A Novel. 8vo,paper. - - 
Holly’s Modern Dwellings. 8vo, cl. 


16mo. 


Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 4to and sm. 4to. 


Maid Ellice. 16mo PP. 440, cl. 

Ab-sa-ra-ka. (Land of Massacre). 
Stadies in Verse. 12mo, cl. 
Atlas of Skin . Part Iv. 


“sded. 1. - 


“Royal 4to, paper. 


Diseases pe 
Questions of Belief. Vol. Il. of “ Current Discussion.”’ 8v 


Sketches from Nature. Vol. I. of ‘‘ Art Hand-books.” 
sateen Chico of Eins Menorah 
. No.7 of “ nomic Monographs.” 
Tariff and Revenue in 1877. No. 8 “ “ 
Tilustrated Commentary on Mark and Luke. 
Panctuation. 18mo, pp. 127,cl. - - 
What is Demonetization ? Sv0, PR 186, paper 
An Earnest Ap to Moody. Satire. Sq. 
Manual of the Vertebrates of the Northern United 


p. 450. seg 


16mo. 


8vo. 
8v0, pp. 214. 
12mo p- 36. 

Sthies. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Every home should have a book-case, suited 
to the convenient arrangement of books for 
family use; and having examined all the 
various patterns in the market, we have come 
to the conclusion that Danner’s Revolving 
Bookcase combines more elements of practical 
utility than any other. It is graceful, neat, 
and durable. It is admirably adapted to 
teachers and students, and is just the thing 
for reference-books for use in offices, and libra- 
ries of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and all 
who want a case where books can be readily 
used. The Revolving Case is patented and 
manufactured by John Danner, at Canton, 
Ohio, and is furnished in various styles, with 
two spaces suited to the home and private 
library, with a capacity for fifty to seventy-five 
—- books ; other styles, three and four spaces 
high, with capacity for from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty books. Mr. Danner has re- 
cently designed a new pattern, which will be 
known as the ‘Cabinet Case,’’ with shelves 
made adjustable, which can be changed at will, 
and adapted to books of all sizes. This case 
contains two spaces for paper and blanks, and 
pigeon-holes for business papers. He has also 
the “ Parlor Case,’”’ combining all the conven- 
iences of a center-table and bookcase, with 
walnut or marble tops. All of the above cases 
revolve in the most satisfactory manner, and 
are made without doors. The trouble of get- 
ting books from cases with doors is actually an 
obstacle in the way of literary culture. All 
lovers of books want them at hand for refer- 
ence, and especially students and authors. 
This case can stand by the writing-desk, and 
by revolving it, books can be taken out without 
the trouble of even rising from the chair. 

We have been using one for some time, and 
find it the most convenient and useful article 
we ever had; and we cheerfully recommend it 
to all our friends. We are not surprised to 
learn that more than twelve hundred were sold 
by Mr. Danner during the past year. For illus- 
trated circular and price-list of all styles, ad- 
dress John Danner, patentee and manufac- 
turer, Canton, Ohio. 


TuE attention of our readers is respectfully 
invited to the announcement of H. Carmi- 
chael, Ph.D., of the Bowdoin College Sum- 
mer School of Science (third year) for 1878. 


The session will begin July 15, and extend six 
weeks. Three courses will be given: one in 
Chemistry, one in Mineralogy, and one in Zo- 
ology. The courses will be so arran that 
two may be takenin conjunction. For full par- 
poe yg mer H. Carmichael, Ph.D., Bruns- 
wick, Me. 


WE invite our readers who desire to secure a 
eally good paint, at a reasonable price, to ap- 
ply to the Rubber Paint Co., 506 West street, 
New York, whose card appears in this issue of 
Ts JourNnaL. We have just covered our own 
bi dings with this paint, and find it all that is 
© «med for it by the manufacturers. It makes 
“markably firm, has a beautiful -gloss, 





! 
and promises, in the judgment ef “ our artist,”’ 








to be very durable. It is certainly economical, 
costing one-third less than ordinary paint. We 
commend it heartily to all who want a good 
article. It is available for all kinds of painting, 
and may be used with equal advantage on iron, 
wood, brick, or plaster. No paint manufac- 
tured will resist water equal to it, making it 
unequaled for painting vessels, boats, or metal 
roofs. Send to Rubber Paint Co., 506 West 
street, New York City, for descriptive circulars 
and price-list. ; 


Tue annual Summer School of Industrial 
Drawing, at Worthington, Ohio, will be held 
(commencing Monday, July 1) in connection 
with the Ohio Central Normal School. W. 8. 
Goodnough, Superintendent of Drawing in 
the schools of Columbus, Ohio, is to have the 


special superintendence of the Drawing De- 
partment, which will insure a session of great 
interest and usefulness. John Ogden, the 
principal of the Central Normal School, will 
be assisted by an able corps of instructors in 
the other departments of instruction. The In- 
stitute will continue four weeks, and close with 
the exercises of the senior class, July 26. The 
class address will be given by J. J. Burns, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools of 
Ohio. 


Youne ladies and gentlemen who desire 
thorough voice culture and elocutionary drill, 
are invited to read the announcement of Miss 
Charlotte 8S. Colby, who has removed to 149A 
Tremont street, Boston, where she will wel- 
come those who desire to confer with her 


in regard to her special work as a teacher. 
Miss Colby has had extraordinary success as a 
teacher of elocution, and being a graduate of 
the School of Oratory of the Boston University, 
and also a pupil of Prof. Bell, she is prepared 
to aid and cure those afflicted with defective 
speech and stammering. She has testimonials 
from Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, Prof. H. N. Hud- 
son, Prof. A. Graham Bell, Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, James E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and others. She offers special advantages to 
teachers during the Spring and Summer 
months. For particulars, address her at 
149A Tremont street, Boston. 

EXAMINE the attractive advertisement of 
Hall & Benjamin, 191 Greenwich Street, New 


York. Those in want of Chemical and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus will do well to apply to 
them. 

Ayers & Son’s MANUAL contains more in- 
formation of value to advertisers than oF 
other publication. Sent free. Address N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Times Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers 
Chronic, painful, and poasenins diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALYVANIC Co., New York City. 125 az 








-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY Srreet, Bostrox. 
For circular or address F. B. Snow, 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free"’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8B. CLARE, 
DEALER IN 

NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. , 
BACK NUMBERS Leading M: 

66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application, 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Griney, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. res boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 














Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 





“GOOD TIMES,” 


An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitation, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c., &c. 
$1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. Address 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


164 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
NINCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those haying children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 

















LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations bat na 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. 
sical, Scientific, Biblical Preparatory School. | For cata- 
logues address Lucius Hi. BUGBEE, D.D., 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes, Address the i 
R. D. PATTEN. x4 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20, For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DouG@Las. 











— imo INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Champaign, Ill. J, M. Greeory, LL.D., ent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


sv 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For entebogne, 
Gxo. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


etc., address the President, 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
§ The University has now the following departments in 
operation: Coll Liberal Arts—E. O. ven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean, 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn, 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
-rof, FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


fartares PROFESSIONAL. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITU Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. KR. Rucauss, Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in es and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON, 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof, C. I, PARDEE, 426 Kast 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 


____FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


DRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIEs, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GeO. GANNETT, Prin- 
pal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MES WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 






























































(Piston, Ciassial et, oe Boylston 8t., 


‘erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate’ upils of both sexes om three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, shorene. poeee and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Prine. 8222 


Et OX AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 











R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness; Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


G7 Sonrding: SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
0 





Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, anda 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. res 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


Mics VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
c 














A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrry, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MaAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each De ment. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOws, A.M., Principal. 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 














dents for Mass, Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
reas N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wisin, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Wee Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 

Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 az 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. ge 
OFer exaiogse. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 




















For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL Srt., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


eT: STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


101 zz 











AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
ddress E. H. RussE.L, Prine pal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C,. C, Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C, C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 5A zz 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


hoe NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For Both Sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 183 


KINDERGARTENS. __ 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, her, Sv and Clas- 
sical, Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without addi charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22 




















8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILA, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORnocuTT, A.M., 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass, For 
information and new calendar for 1 F _—" 
ApA L. Howarp, President. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL BEGAN SEPT. 6. 














uk, a containing terms, apply to Ste Masai 





American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. H. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Rouwent School for Mothers and Teachers 


reopens . 2d. Free Lecture Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at Educational uJ for 
American Kindergarten 


Gold 


Depot 
Materiai, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 








Any worker can make $12 a at home. Costly 
outiit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 








NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


Publishers. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 





_ Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 





No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts.,, New York.iThe Museum of Natural History, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Tender mailed for 75 centa, Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon A pe eee Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
<ddress all orders to WM. H, BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 az 


" HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Plattner’s Manaal Blewpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis endure 75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Quatative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theery of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 








Carey’s anne Social Science, ones books by subscription : 
Carey’s Unity of Law 3.50 | Our Fi > . TH. $5. 
Carey's Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 Ri ound the World. 006 pp.’ 1000 fhus.,, "8.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25| | ige of Charles Summer. Boe PP.» 3.75 
Syusete Kudustrial Science, 2.00 | Wenders of the Werld. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Wilson's Political Economy, 1.50! Jesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical In the Homes of the Presidents. From 
Analysis, 1.50 | Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 








~ New and Valuable Text-Books. 


GRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING,| SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors, 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, € .75 Kg A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN EDU- 


ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ K CAT 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE OR SHOULD READ 


Editi ill be issued in J ’ 
Bsa a ie f ee : ig overen 
s 


making the new editions superior to similar treatises. 
BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 


They have been thoroughly revised by the author, S.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


on this subject. 
Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by Cheats will age aaaanee pe ~~ E 
Warren’s Manual o ecution, issued last . = y 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu-| An Englishman's View of the American 


cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. System of Elementary Education 


Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
An Able and Comprehensive Exhibit of 


of two-thirds price annexed. 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

our Schools from his Standpoint. 

Price $1.75; by Mail, $2.00. 


W.S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
166 tf 811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale by 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Geld and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Tender and True. i6mo, $1.25. 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 1i6mo. $1.25. 

Ilis Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
The Crown Prince and his Scape-geat. 18mo. 


cl. 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 








WILLARD SMALL, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ty Particular attention paid to supplying Teachers 
and Libraries with best Books. 168 tf 
_ Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Beebe’s Table Cards, 


416 Broome Street, New York, |For ADDITION, . 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED SUBTRACTION 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. saiiteehimler =" St 


and DIVISION. 
The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How; Senda 2-cent stamp for a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
to Become a Wizard, By ree Puen Trans- | a complete set of six Cards. 
lated and edited, with Notes, by . Hoffmann, au- DAVI N & CO. 
thor of “ Modern Magic.” Ilustrated.with diagrams r WT Paaagnen MY 
and cuts, Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 ae a9s Se 
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To all who Conduct Examinations. 


The Regents’ Questions Complete, with Keys, a handsome Volume of 298 
pages, price $2.00, contains the following : 


I. The Regents’ Questions in ARITHMETIC, from the beginning, SO72 
Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


II. The Regents’ Questions in CEQCRAPHY, from the beginning, DS-4 
Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


III. The Regents’ Questions in CRAMMAR, from the beginning, 1776 
Questions, WITH ANSWERS; references for which are given to Brown’s Gram- 
mar, and cross-references to Murray, Greene, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, Weld and 
Quackenbos, Hart, Fowler, Swinton, Reed and Kellogg, and Whitney. 


IV. The Regents’ Questions in §SPELLINC, from the beginning, 31400 
Words, 2400 of which are given in CHOICE SELECTIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, by italicising the words to be spelled. 





I@~ No single Volume of so much practical value as an aid to conducting 
Examinations, has ever been published. 
Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


167 a SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
.to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St, New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill; 
210 So. Third St., St, Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore,Md. ~ 








WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR, JOSEPH B, HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 





[From J. S, NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol and Pa 
l@ontology in Columbia College, New York.) 

“ Messrs. VIRTUE & YorstTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work I am much 
proces. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 

0 be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 

the Zodlogy of America will give it great additiona) 

value to American students ant veadepk”” 

[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New York. 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

[From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York.} 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 


[¥rom J, W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designgg.” 


[From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“The eminent names that compose its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

{From W. H. DALY, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
* Loceyally recommend the book to the public in 
general. 
Published only by Subscription. 


i?~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by sdliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. W. City. 


Teachers and Students 


Can secure large salaries in the sale of our 


ILLUSTRATED 


FARMERS’ MANUAL 


AND 
MECHANICS’ 

By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Author of ‘Draining for Profit and for Health,’ and late 


Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 


This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook-book, but 21,000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING -men of every 
trade, and is worth its weight in gold to Capitalists, 
Studentsa, and every Library. 

562 ae superb Illustrations, for $2.75 ; a mar- 
vel of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th 
thousand. A single agent sold over 1,500 copies in one 
county in New Jersey. 

. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
170d 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


What our Girls ought to Know. 
Price $1.25. 


AGENTS WANTED in every School and City. 
M. L. HOLBROOK & CO., 
13 Laight Street, NEW YORK. 


DURING VAOATION, 
Can enjoy the 
Teachers and Students change of trav- 
ea _ el, add to their 
literary acquirements, receive special and valuable bus- 
iness training, and make a good income, by introducin 
for us WM. CULLEN BRYANT’S LIBRARY eo 
POETRY AND SONG (NEw EDITION). 
For particulars apply to FORDS, HOWARD & 
HULBERT, New York. 168 tf 


AGENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and retine taste, to fill Head and Heart 
at the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


Edw 
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INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 
Approved and recommended by bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men generally. Send 50 cents for a 
copy. Canvassers wanted in every city of the U.S. 
Address J. W. ROBINSON, Publisher, 
178 Congress Street, Boston. 
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W In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre 
duce The New lliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. we A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary. ¢ erepenae invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A, D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their = time to t advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOP 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Anpd SCIENCE. 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 

ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 











WANTED — September and October numbers of 
the “Goop TIMEs,” in excha: for new num- 
bers, or for cash. Send to either Publisher or Editor. 


ANTED—A copy of “ Adler's Latin Grammar 








170 eow ti 


KF Sample Card and nwmerous Testimonials sent FREE om application. 


and Key.” Address T. W. BICKNELL, No. 16 
Hawley St., Boston. 170 tf 





SOME GOOD WORDS 
DeGraff’s School-Room Guide. 


[From Supt. J. W. Simonps, Milford, Mass., former! 
p AAR, 3 of New Hampshire.) 7 


I have read DeGraff’s School-Room Guide 
through carefully, and am greatly pleased with 
it. Its discussions upon principles and meth- 
ods are er ame coe practical, and invaluable 
to public-school teachers. The book deserves 


an extensive sale. For what will you furnish 
me copies for my teachers ? 








(From the TICONDEROGA SENTINEL, Educational 
Department.) 


How many of the teachers who attended the 
last Institute have carried out in their schools 
Prof. DeGRAFF’s idea of teaching science by 
familiar illustrations? The suggestion was a 
good one, and we hope some have done it. 
DeGraff’s School- Room Guide would be a 
great help. It is intended to assist public- 
school teachers in the practical work of the 
school-room. It should be in the hands of 
every teacher; it is just what they need. Send 
$1.50 to Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and they will send a copy post-paid. 





[From the COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER, Bedford, Ind.]} 


The work before us embodies the instructions 
given by the author at teachers’ institutes in 
New York and other States. It is especially 
designed to assist the teacher in the common 
schools. The volume is dedicated to the 
teachers of the public schools, and is a copy of 
the second edition, the first edition having been 
sold before it was received from the binder. 
. « » There are many good things in the 
book, and teachers cannot invest their money 
in any better way than in books of this char- 
acter. 





[From the New-Jersey STATE GAZETTE.) 


Probably the best teacher’s institute ever 
held in New Jersey convened at Berlin, Cam- 
den county, on Wednesday, April 20. The 


regular work was led by Prof. E. V. DEGRAFF. 
He is a master-hand. No American has de- 
voted more attention to primary education. 
He is quick, accurate, analytical, and clear. 
He is a teacher of thirty years’ experience, and 
has led institutes in New York, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New Jersey for 
ten years. 





[From the EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL; Of Virginia.] 


This volume, as its title indicates, is designed 
to be a practical one. It contains suggestions 
on every subject that comes usually within the 


work of the common-school teacher. It dis- 
cusses the various methods used in teaching 
the different subjects, and presents what is 
thought to be the best. The plan of the au- 
thor in treating any given subject is to give 
an introduction, followed by several lessons; 
explicit directions as to what is to be done: 
cautions to be observed, and results to be ob- 
tained. It is just such a manual as every 
teacher needs. 





[From the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.] 


The writer of this book is well known in New 
York and some other States, as an Institute- 
conductor. If he is as apt and judicious in the 
institute as he is in his book, he is an admir- 
able conductor; and we would suggest that our 
normal board get their eye on him, if they 
want some additional work done. The com- 
pact little volume before us, which can well be 


carried in the pocket, embodies the instruction 
given by the author at institutes, and is emi- 
nently caleulated to help teachers in the prac- 
tical work of the school-room, He puts it forth 
as an aid to the earnest, active teacher, not as 
a substitute for thought or industry. Hence, 
he presents each subject by the following phi- 
losophical method: First, there is a short intro- 
duction, followed by lessons; then come di- 
rections, cautions, and a statement of the re- 
sults to be secured. The work has to do 
mainly with the common branches, including 
drawing (which is as yet, unfortunately, an 
uncommon one), but discusses the subject of 
recitation and the principles of teaching disci- 
plinary exercises and calisthenics, schoo] or- 
ganization, and school management. We do 
not know of any other book which contains so 
much matter directly useful to a young teacher, 
or to an old one, for that matter, as this. 





DeGRAFF’s ScHoot-Room GuIpE will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, by 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO. 
Educational Publishers, 





170 SYRAOUSE, N.Y. | 
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Publishers. HARPER & BROTHERS, J. B.LIPPINOOTT & 00.,Publishers, TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
These Readers, prepared by Supt. Harris of St. 
Louis, Supt. Rickoft of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bai- 
ley of Yale College, offer a sensible, simple, and sys- 
tematic plan for teaching reading. They are charmingly 


iterates ABPI ETON'S READERS | samuins. sos 


phonic methods, interest the child by simple. stories, 
and lead him along so skilfully that, before he realizes 
it, he is reading easy sentences at sight. The use of 
script letters, written spelling, conversations on the se- 
lections, and language-lessonsare { First Reader. 
among the new features which | Second Reader. 
must commend these books. They 4 Third Reader. 
are complete in five books, and } Foarth Reader. 
will save the cost of a speller, | Fifth Reader. 
since all the new words are arranged for oral and writ- 
ten exercises. Be sure and see these books, if you are 
progressive, and desire the best readers for your schools. 

For Cireulars, information, etc., address 

Mm. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Ag’t for New-Eng., 
170a 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOST POPULAR. 
BINGHAM’S 
New Latin and English Series, 


BY PROF. WILLIAM BINGHAM, 
COMPRISES: Intr. Ex. 
Bingham’s New English Grammar, $ .50 $.40 

Bingham’s New Latin Grammar, 1.00 .7. 

Bingham’s New Latin Reader, 1,00 . 
Bi °s Cesar’s Commentaries, 1.00 
Binugham’s Latin Prose Composition, .60 

Bingham’s Exercises for Translation 
inte Latin, . é . 3 ‘ 15 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 


170 PROVIDENCE, R. I. i 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderseon’s Histories and Mist’] Readers; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French ag wa | 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
Eiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hy me; 
Mendersen’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
vig oma 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Cata es free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use, 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W. H. WHITNEX, 39 Brattle St., BO N. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 N. ith St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mart’s English Grammar and Analysis. 
“6 Language Lessons. 

First Lessons in Composition. 
Compoxition and Rhetoric. 
Short Course in Literature. 
66 Manual of English Literature. 
66 Manual ef American Literature. 
s6 Class-Book of Poetry. 
For information address the Publishers. 157 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SC. 
p> % BOOL QUPPLIES 
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A Job Lot of Nore PaPeEr, good quality, $1 per ream. 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, > 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, j . . 37 ots. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 


duction, address 


Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTO 


IN. 
Prof. E. A. Audreww’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to wa 
Standard Editiens of Dickens, Scott, De- 





Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight's American echanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Parten’s French Parnassus. 


_Send for » Catalogue. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


‘151 zz 





PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c.} 


For New-England States address} 
GEO. B. DADION, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


zz 26 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE READING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 16mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cuas. A. BAgRy, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 
EDWIN BOOTHS PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Third ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklia Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
BRescec’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 
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Quarto Dictionary. 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. 


Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. ié6mo. .60 
Pecket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spe 
Greene’s Graded Grammar 


Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 


Iilus, Crown 8vo. 2.00 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 


6. 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
$5 and 87 Park PL, New York. 


and Short Course. 
ries. 
Blanks. 
lanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The re ey | Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


D. &. 8's Tracin 


Payson 
lomew’s ee Eh 
n 


Bartho 


15522 





Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School » ARE 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., or 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, #sthetics,and L ° 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant's Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 








For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Migher Mathematics. 

Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Hiaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 

The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MeVicar. 

Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8S. 

By L. J. Campbell. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 

Bartiey’s Improved School Records, 

By J.D. Bartley. 

The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 

By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 

The Class-Word Speller. 

By Mortimer A. Warren. 

Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 

For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 

or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEW BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ, of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 


This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the pur . Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from ur- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY, 


The Elements of Chemistry. a Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PrRicre.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 

for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 

corres ee old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 

Copy by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 

to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FREKCH, 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew's Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
Pricr.—For first introduction into schools, 48 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
cerennenene old book in use, 30 cents; Single ample 
Copy y mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


ta" Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEwWKESBURY, N. E. Agent, 3 School St., Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 

amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 

English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 

author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 

Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 

be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
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THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 

Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 

History of England. 

By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth.. $3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and EpucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in \. 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
as common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


eaten 





Drawing Materials. 
Pra Natural History Series. For schools 
faunflies a 


and . Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
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«< Prang’s;American Chromos. @7;H 155 zz % 


.| GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


™Z| And many other desirable Text-Books. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


BROOK’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC, $2.50. 


“A philosophical conception of the science of Arith- 
metic, and the best methods of teaching it. Every teach- 
er of mathematics will find it indispensable.”—Nat'l 
Jour.of Edueation. 170a 





WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
eof Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, Fe $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, $1.00. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Ma "= Geo hies. 
Holmes’ Readers, Elisto 
Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne's English Literature. 





Supplee’s Trench on Words. Aasenged, for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
dD, Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White’s Student’s ology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s AEneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Ser 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily ae (A Ill, cloth, 1.75 
oe and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (anthor How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 











Pro Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NEW IDEAS 


NEW FORM : 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
—i AED — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PUBLISHER, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 





DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 
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